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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Natural Elementary Geography 
By Jacques W. Repway, F. R.G.S. : ‘ $ .60 


The Natural Elementary ye ie differs in many respects from all other primary geographies. 
Based on new and thoroughly sound ideas of bares yf simple, sensible, and natural in treatment; and 
unsurpassed in its mechanical and artistic features, it has received the cordial approval of progressive 
educators, and marks a new era in elementary geography teaching and study. 


Geographical Reader: Asia 
By Frank G, CARPENTER. Cloth, Colored Maps. Numerous Illustrations. .60 


‘‘A Trip Through Asia with the Children”? would be an appropriate title for this charming book. The 
author gives his personal observations, not only on geographical features of the country, but also on the 
characteristics of the Asiatic peoples as they are found in their homes, on their farms, and in their fac- 
tories. He also describes their civilization, government, and educational systems, notes the changes that 
are taking place, and indicates the influence that these changes are liable to exert in the future. The 
illustrations are numerous, beautiful and accurate, many of them having been made from photographs 
taken by the author, 


Eclectic School Readings 


Prepared in response to a demand for new and good supplementary reading in collateral 
branches in primary and grammar grades, Charming literary style, a profusion of 
artistic and suggestive illustrations and serviceable cloth bindings, tastefully decorated. 
Latest additions are: — 

Arabian Nights. Edited by M.CLARKE. . ‘ ‘ .60 
THE SERIES ALSO INCLUDES: 

Lane’s Stories for Children . ° .25 | Eggleston’s Stories of Great Americans 

Baldwin's Fairy Stories and Fables . .35 for Little Americans. + +40 
Baldwin’s Old Greek Stories . > .45| Guerber’s Story of the Greeks . ° -60 
Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories Retold .35| Guerber’s Story of the Romans . « 6o 
Baldwin’s Old Stories of the East . -45| Guerber’s Story of the Chosen People .60 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe . ‘ . .50|Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy 

Eggleston's Stories of American Life Neighbors. ° 50 


Bible Readings for Schools 


Stories of Missouri 


Edited by NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, Superintendent of Public Iustraction of the State of 

Contains a series of 48 narrative passages from the Bible, followed by some of th 
from the Psalms, Proverbs, and Prophets, besides other portions of scripture appropriate for school read- 
ings. The work is adapted both for class reading and for special use by teachers in the school room, 


. . +35 


e Parables, selections 


By Joun R. Musick, author of the Columbian Historical Novels. Fully illustrated. .80 


Uniform with stories of other States by noted writers, including Frank R. Stockton’s Stories of New 
Jersey, and Joel Chandler Harris’s Stories of Georgia already published, and the following which are in 
reparation: STORIES OF Onto, by William D, Howells; STORIES oF INDIANA, by Maurice Thompson; 
STORIES OF KENTUCKY, by James Lane Allen, and others. 

Besides being admirably adapted as supplementary readers or as adjuncts to the regular history text- 
books in schools, these volumes cannot fail to be of interest to the general reader, 


A Brief Latin Grammar 


By W. D. Moonry, 
ical References and General Index added. 


12mo, cloth, 235 pages, with Catalogue of Verbs, Index of Grammat- 


, Prepared in response to a demand fora brief manual like those so extensively used in France and 
Germany, this book presents only the material — of the language for pupils in secondary schools and 


is the shortest Latin grammar published, It is 
in such works as Lind: 


1 | yasedd on results of the most recent research as exemplified 
4 say’s Latin Language and the Ellendt-Seyffert Grammar. Muchof the best material 
has been drawn from the latter book under kind permission of Dr. Seyifert. By using appropriate typo- 


graphical devices much space is saved and a beautiful, clear page secured, The work is accurate and 
reliable in statement, pedagogically sound, terse yet clear and simple in style, 


L’Abbe Constantin 


the classic romance of LUDovic ITALEVY. 


is the explanatory notes written in French. 


A Comedy in three acts by HEcror CREMIEUX and PIERE DECOURCELLE, 


Instructor in French in the University of Michigan. 
It is believed that this carefully edited edition of the popular play will be found as interesting and 
charming as the idyllic story of the same name which it so closely follows. A notable feature of the book 


Adapted from 
Edited for school use by Vicror E, FRANCOoIs, 
Boards. I2mo, pages... 


L/ Abbe Constantin is the sixth volume of and the latest addition to the popular and successful series 


and Adventure . Dana's Plants and Their Children . 65 


of ** Modern French Texts.’ Other numbers in preparation, 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. By meeting every reasonable educational demand the American Book Company maintains its su premacy at the head of the 


school book publishing business. 


New books or series of books in all departments are added to its list whenever it can be shown that such books are in advance of existing ones. In 


this way, and by improving and perfecting their books already published, the Company will continue to be —as it is now — headquarters for everything that is best in school books, 


Circulars and introduction terms free. 


Correspondence cordially invited. AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


THE WORKING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Prof. S. M. MAcvANE 
of Harvard. The aim of this book is to give, in small compass, a sufficient view of eco- 
nomic doctrine for the ordinary needs of intelligent citizens. The attempt is made to 
work out the leading principles of economics with a constant eye on actual affairs. The 
facts discussed are taken in their ordinary, observable form ; the student is asked, and 
helped, to analyze them, with a view of perceiving their relations to each other, and the 
underlying principles by which they are controlled. In the great question of Protection 
and Free Trade, the author has simply tried to indicate the grounds of controversy. 
The Currency question is fully presented in an ingenious manner. Mailing price, $1.05. 


29, 31, & 33 East igth St., New York. | Ave, 


DR. AVERY'S NEW WORKS ON PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


First Lessons in Physical Science. 

(Ready June ist, 1897.) Price, $0.60. 

By Dr. Avery, assisted by Prof. CHARLEs P. 
SinNotr of the Bridgewater ( Mass.) State 
Normal School. This book was prepared for 
gtammar school pupils, It is scientifically accu- 
rate, and the wisely selected topics are funda- 
mental and will prove helpful in other studies, 
as Physiology and Physical Geography. The 
importance of mental develotment along scientific 
lines has not been subordinated to that of giving 
information. 


Elementary Physics. 

Price, $1.00. 

A new and shorter course on the same general 
plan as the “ School Physics.” It will prove 
“just the thing” for high schoois that cannot de- 
vote as much time to the subject as the School 
Physics demands. The experiments are of such 
a character as will obviate the necessity of pur- 
chasng expensive apparatus. 


School Physi¢s. Price, ¢1.2s. 
The leading book on the subject, 
in 1500 institutions. 


(Just issued. ) 


It is used 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


New York and Chicago. 


A. M. EDWARDS, N. E. Agent, 


364 Washington St., Boston, 


stamp. Ask your dealer for supplies. 


HE RIGHT PEN TO WRITE WITH 


is the best that you can get. The best for either the slanting or vertical methods are F { h k’ 
who makes pens of all grades and for all styles. S$ e roo S 


EE 
& WESTERBROOK & CO's ) 


Be sure to see that they have 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


26 John St., New York. 
WorkKSs, CAMDEN, N. 4, 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By 
prew W. Parties, Ph. D., and Irvine 
Kisner, Ph.D., Professors in Yale Uni- 
versity. With an Appendix treating of 
Plane Curves and Plane Figures, Exer- 
cises in Plane and Solid Geometry, an 
Introduction to Modern Geometry, ete. 
Pp. 540, Crown 8vo. Half Leather, 
$1.75; by mail, $1.92. 

PLANE GEOMETRY, separate, 80 cents; 


by mail, 90 cents. 


Pp. 513, Crown 8 
mail, $1.75. 


Svo. 


Teachers and 


THEORY OF PHYSICS. By Joseru 5. 
Ames, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Physics, and Sub-Director of the Physical 
Laboratory in Johns Hopkins University. 


SHAKESPEARE THE BOY. 


LIAM J. Litt. D. 
Cloth, $1.25 ; by mail, $1.59. 


school officers are cordially invited to write for information in regard to these books. 


vo. Cloth, $1.60 ; by 16 
mo. 


By WIL- 


. 251, Post 
ABER. 


SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF 
GREECE. 


to the Roman Conquest. 
SMITH, 
vised by Carleton L. Brownson, Instructor 
in Yale University. 


the Earliest Times 
By WILLIAM 


New Edition, Re- 


From 
D.C.L., LL.D. 


Ilustrated. Pp. 425, 
Cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION ; 
Also the Ideas which Inspired It and were 
Inspired by It. 


By Mary R. ALLING- 
Pp. 245, Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.25; 


by mail, $1.57. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORI, N. ¥. 


AMASA WALKER, SEW ENSIAND & BROTHERS’ EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 

149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 

260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


CHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. N.Y. CO. 


[Established 44 Years. 


MARKS’ ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


WITH RUBBER HANDS anp FEET. 
New Patents of 1895. 


The most comfortable, durable, 
and natural. 


Although a man may lose both of 
his legs, he is not necessarily helpless. 
By using artificial legs applied, with 
rubber feet attached, he can be re- 
stored to his usefulness. 

The engraving is from an instan- 
taneous photograph of aman ascend 
ingaladder, He hastwo artificial legs 
substituting his natural 
ones, Which were crushed 
by a railroad accident 
andamputated. With 
his rubber teet he can 
ascend or descend 
a ladder, balance 
himself on the 
Merungs, and have his 
Miands at liberty 
He can work at a 
bench and earn a 
good day's wages. 
Ile can walk and 
mingle with per 
sons without be 
traying his loss; 
in fact, he is restored to his former 
self for all practical purposes. 

With the old method of complicated 
ankle-joints these results could not be 
so thoroughly attained. 

Over 18,000 in use, scattered in all 
parts of the world. Many of these have 
been supplied without presenting 
themselves to us, simply by sending 
measurements- on a formula which 
any one can easily fill out 
RECEIVED 237 HIGHEST AWARDS 

Purchased by the U. 8, Government 
and many foreign governments 
A treatise of 644 pages and formula for measuring SENT FREE, 


A. A. MARKS, 


701 Broadway, New York City. 


N. MILWAUKEE, 


i897. 
The Popular 


MONON ROUTE 


is the best line from 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, 


AND 
ALIA POINTS SOUTH. 


? 


ONLY LINE TO THE 
FAMOUS HEALTH RESORTS, 


West Baden and 
French Lick Springs. 


FRANK J. REED, G.P. A., 


CHICAGO, 


New Diuretic, & 
by physicians in ca} 
Organs, and Kidney 
palatable, Unsurp 


PAMPHLET 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 


CRYSTALS 


Bric Cereal. Endorsed 
cand irritable Digestive 
Emollient, attractive, 


n,N. Y.,U.SA, 


The Western Teachers’ Agency 


OF MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, 


Has the confidence of School Boards and 
Superintendents, and is conducted on strict 
business principles. Direct assistance given 
or no commission charged. Send for enroll- 
ment blank and circular. 

Have you seen the Western Teacher? 
If not, send for a free sample copy. 


S. ¥. GILLAN & CO., 


We send you a9-inch 
Doily, stamped with vi- 
olets on fine linen, for 
twenty cents ; also a 6- 
inch delft design, with 
a book on embroidering 
these flowers, and our 
catalogue of stamped 
linens, postpaid, all for 


20 cts. 
P. B. WORTHINGTON, 
Dept, G, 
244 Canal Street, 
N. Y. City. 


SOAP 


{ODEN 
percent: 


PU RE. fade or 


lvory 


lf a delicate article is to be 
washed and you fear it may 


THe Procter & GAMBLE Co., Cin’TI. 


be injured, use only 
Soar. 


) CE 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 
and Vertigraph 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, ... 91 John Street, New York. 


Schoolroom Decoration 


A SPECIALTY. 


Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for General Schoo! 
Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ALONG 
LOOKING 


OVER 


American Institute of Instruction, Montreal, 1897. 


THE FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF A CITY 
SHOULD BE THE BEST OBTAINABLE. 


Approach Montreal via Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Montreal & Boston Air Line). 


OVER the C. P. R. new steel cantilever bridge, with unobstructed view of the majestic and 
historical St. Lawrence in both directions. : 

the slope of beautiful Mt. Royal, with a grand view of its most charming side, dotted 
here and there with palatial residences and their beautiful grounds. ; 
down upon the lower town, or business section of the city, and in full view of 
the river front and its busy shipping. 
THRovuGH Montreal’s most delightful residential suburbs. 


the viaduct of masonry arches forming the elevated structure of the C. P. Railway’s 
approach to Montreal. 


OR schools, amateur electricians, 


and experimenters, weighs 8 lbs., a 


perfectbeauty; will generate without the 
aid of a liquid battery, a current strong 
enough torun 2 one-candle power lamps, 
ring bells ona telephone circuit 5 sniles 
long; will give light or strong shocks 
ignite coal gas, etc.; no danger, a child 
can handle it. Can be used as a medical 
battery in cure of rheumatism, neuralgia, 
numbness and nervous diseases, Itis a 
practical machine, nota cheaply builttoy ; 
just the thing to illustrate the principles 
of electricity and magnetism, 

EVERY SCHOOL ROOM, 
home and shop should have one, Price 
including Lamp, Hand Electrodes and 
Cords, al cocutely boxed, with full direc 
tions, $4.00. Make all remittances by 
express or postoffice money order, Cir. 
culars free, 


WOODMAN COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, «// 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
he sent by express on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


and St. James’ Cathedral. 


ONLY 
N THE MIDST 


teachers. 


ARRIVE at the imposing stone passenger station of the C. P. R., facing Dominion Square 
one and two blocks from three of the principal hotels and the Y. M. C. A. building. 
Three blocks from Convention Hall in the High School building. 

of charming private homes, which will open their doors to visiting 


I@> Descriptive book of Montreal, specially designed for the occasion, is obtainable of 


H. J. COLVIN, Dist. Pass’r Agent, 


For Sale or Rent. 


A valuable property, beautifully and conven- 
iently located on “ Highlands” (in the midst 
of health-giving mineral springs), fifteen miles, 
by electric and steam railways, from a large 
western city, and admirably adapted to school 
purposes, It consists of one magnificent build- 
ing, and fifteen modern cottages containing 
from five to eight rooms each. All of these 
buildings are nearly new, and handsomely fin- 
ished and furnished, with all modern improve- 
ments. The spacious grounds are tastefully 
graded and ornamented. There is ample room 
for 300 or more students. The cost of said 
property, as it is, was more than $100,000. It 
is now offered for sale or a five years’ rent, 
as a whole, or less by a few of the cottages, 
at a bargain and on easy terms. Here is an 
opportunity to establish another Smith, Welles- 
ley, or Holyoke College, or a first-class semi- 
inary or military academy, with a full and 
splendid outfit, all ready for use, and in one 
of the most desirable locations in the nation. 
Possession given at anytime. For full par- 
ticulars apply to HIRAM ORCuTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


197 Washington St.,. Boston. 
Penmanship, 


H R T H A D pons Keepin 


and Spanish TAUGHT BY MAIL anc 

Personally. Good positions scenred all pupils 
when competent. Allthese branches TAUGHT BR 
MAIL. First_lesson_in Shorthand FREE, 
Write W. GC. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


RU 
LOOKINC UP 


YOuR 


VACATION TRIP? 


iF So SEND 2°STANP FoR Cory OF 


“Ay 
Excursion 


Watson GPAcr. 
— = iTcHaurs RR. 
Boston Mass. 


141 Wisconsin St, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Send for new Catalogue. 


AND 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


J. W 
SCHERMERHORN & co., 
3 East 14th St., 

New York, 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. 4 
8 al Course for Supervisors of Music %' 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. ‘ 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the America! 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to ‘ 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars 
w 


address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL BRIDGEWATER, MAs8s. 
For both sexes. or catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypEN, A. M._ 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address tle 
Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
sexes. 


w 
NORMAL 
For bot 


For catalogues address Ae 
CHARLES S. CHaprn, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fitcrnpura, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompson, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stl! 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology ! 
summer schools or institutes. 

Ad WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
ddress TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, 2.00 4a year 
383 


One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . 


$1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, 


$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE MARATHON RACE. 


BY EPWARD PAYSON JACKSON. 


See him like young Apollo, 
Graceful and tall, stalwart and brown, 
As blushingly he bows before the king! 
How eager Grecian eyes follow 
His steps the pathway down; 
Swiftly he runs, and loud the Zitos ring! 


See now the young Apollo, 
Breathless and faint, dusty and brown, 
_ As manfully he marches to the king! 
Oh, swift he sped as the swallow, 
And now the olive crown 
Rests on his brow, while loud the Zitos ring! 


Prouder by far, O Hellas, 
Greener the wreath won in the field, 
Where heroes of thy Marathon to-day 
Shall fight for freedom, as well as 
Of old, nor ever yield, 
Tho’ they should meet as countless an array ! 


Chorus.— 

Zito! the ery, 
May glory shine upon Greece! 

Zito! for thee, King George, the valiant! 
Zito for Greece ! 

Far and wide speed the story, 

With tidal wave’s increase, of thy brave deeds, 
And let all freemen sing, 

To all men peace! 
Success to Greece and to her king! 


‘The Beacon Series of Vocal Selections,” No. 99. Copy- 
righted by Silver, Burdett, & Co. - 
WHAT THEY SAY. 
SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES F. CARROLL, Worcester : 


As a moral and intellectual force the kindergarten 
has no equal in our modern civilization. 


Hamitron W. Manir: If I had my way, I would 
make everyone read the “ Iliad ”’ and the “ Odyssey ” 
once a year, It would be an excellent tonic. 


County SUPERINTENDENT F, H. BLoopGoon, Jowa 
One thing is certain, and that is that there is too 
much training, too much drum-major display, and not 
enough individual effort and self-activity in our 
schools. 


Joun Dewey, Chicago University: I believe that 
the only way to make the child conscious of his 
social heritage is to enable him to perform those 
fundamental types of activity which make civiliza- 
tion what it is. 


Freperic ALLIson Tupper, Quincy, Mass.: Too 
much stress has been laid on a supposed distinction 
between “school” life and -‘after” life. Let the 
line of demarcation be obliterated. School life is 
one of the most important parts of real life. 


EArt Barnes, Stanford University: I believe that 
this is a sane, well-ordered universe, and that the 
uatural tendencies in it are toward higher forms. I 
believe that the problem of the educator is to find 
‘these large upward-moving tendencies in civilization, 
and to do all in his power to foster and encourage 
them, 


Presipent JAmes H. Ohio University 
if I were called upon to decide between eight grades, 
without the kindergarten and seven grades with it, I 
should take the latter without fail; and be sure that 
by this combination there will be better results at 


the close of eight years than can be secured in any 
other way. 


A STUDY OF FEARS. 
(By G. Stanley Hall.) 


A REVIEW. 
BY SARAH E. WILTSE. 


If the questionaire method of child study needed 
any defense, it would be found amply justified in 
President Hall’s article on “Fears” in the American 
Journal of Psychology. By no other road than that 
of direct, confidential, and sympathetic questioning 
of children themselves could we have reached the 
height from which President Hall surveys the evolu- 
tion of the soul. The marvel is that we have been 
familiar with the main facts of the instinctive and 
primitive nature of fears ever since man has tried to 
know himself, but heretofore it has been almost as 
fruitless as was the knowledge of isolated facts con- 
cerning characteristics of color in birds until Darwin 
began his investigations, and wove the scattered 
threads into a web of absolute knowledge. ‘To be 
sure, President Hall speculates, but he speculates as 
do the astronomers who find the planets where they 
expect to find them, and his scientific use of a rich 
imagination is likely to prove as revolutionary in 
psychology as Darwin’s ideas were in the realm of 
physical life. It is an unusual thing for a psycholo- 
gist to collect at first hand thousands of well-observed 
and attested facts concerning the oldest manifesta- 
tions of the soul, and theorize from them. We have 
been used to the reverse method, one fact and a 
thousand theories. 

President Hall has considered fear of high places 
and falling, fear of losing orientation, fear of close- 
ness or smothering, fear of water, fear of wind, celes- 
tial objects, fire, darkness, dream fears, shock, 
thunder, and a dozen other real and imaginary things 
that contribute, or have contributed, as he claims, to 
the development of the soul. Of gravity fears he 
says: “Our animal ancestors were not birds, and we 
cannot inherit sensations of flying, but they floated 
and swam far longer than they have had legs, had a 
radically different mode of breathing, and why may 
there not be vestigial traces of this in the soul, as 
there are of gill slits under the skin of our necks; 
and why may not the former come to as great promi- 
nence in exceptional states and persons as the latter 
do in some monstrous human births?” To deny it 
is to make the soul more limited in its backward 
range than is the body. Although it cannot be de- 
monstrated like rudimentary organs, I feel strongly 
that we have before us here some of the oldest ele- 
ments of psychic life, some faint reminiscent atavistic 
echo from the primeval sea, antedating perhaps limbs, 
and possibly even visual factors of space perception, 
and, which could it be dissected and explored far 
enough, might lead us near the psychoplasm of the 
spatial quale itself. One might quote thus from 
each topic upon which data have been collected, for 
every page is rich in suggestion, especially those con- 
cerning shock and consequent brain activity. 

The prime advantage to teachers in having a 
thinker like President Hall study children lies in 
his mental poise, which never topples over toward 
dreamy metaphysics, nor soars away into twaddle, 
which is accounted wisdom incomprehensible to ordi- 
nary minds, because irreducible to terms of common 
sense. One cannot read this remarkable study of 
fears and not come to the very practical conclusions 
that this primitive, universal psychic factor should 
be used as a lever in education, to train the children 
out of the lower into the higher fears, so that they 
shall transform in themselves the material into the 
spiritual, fearing the things that ought to be feared, 
which is a good definition of courage. 


A COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 


BY WILBUR 8S. JACKMAN, CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL. 


A course of study for country school children 
should be framed with direct references to the actual 
conditions that prevail in country life and, in Jarge 
measure, determine 
it. Among the most 
important points — to 
be kept in mind are 
the following:— 

(1) There is a 
general lack of ap- 
preciation of the im- 


mediate surround- 
ings. This is not 
peculiar to country 


people; it is simply a 
fact in the country as 
it is in the city. 
Education can confer no greater boon than that of 
showing how the real pleasures of life may be derived 
from one’s own immediate surroundings, and from 
the work he is called upon to perform. 


(2) There is an almost total lack of seientifie skill 
work. The prejudice against farm 
machinery has been extremely strong. Farmers 


have been forced into using it because other vaca- 
tions have drawn away the help that formerly might 
be depended upon for hand labor. The treatment of 
the soil is, in the extreme, unscientific. The Ameri- 
can farmer in this respect is scarcely ahead of the 
Chinese. Tis unscientific methods have made the 
When the 


wits single out other men for ridicule, they usually 


farmer the target of every caricaturist. 


caricature their clothes; but when they select the 
farmer they caricature his brain. 
of other ways the farmer pays the penalty of his 


In this and a score 


ignorance, 

(3.) In the country there is the greatest dearth 
of social life. This does more to deprive the country 
of its strength than hard work. Bad roads are re- 
sponsible for much of this. In many places farmers, 
and especially the wives and daughters, live in dreary 
isolation for more than half the year, because no 
means of travel yet invented will master the mud of 
country roads. ‘To properly recognize the foregoing 
conditions, therefore, it would seem that a course of 
study should contemplate these lines of interest:— 

(1) 
should be given to the picturesqueness and natural 
beauty of the surroundings. Without trained and 


careful effort in this direction, the intensely practical 


In the earlier years, especially, great attention 


character of their contact with the various things 
about them will close the eyes of the children to many 
beautiful things that should be a source of joy and 
life. Much study 


therefore ought to be encouraged. 


out-door 

The children 
should be familiar with every brook and ‘waterfall; 
with every cliff, wooded copse, and ravine. The hills, 
or glistening 


pleasure throughout 


cloud-eapped, basking sunshine 
with snow, should be permitted to work their silent 
influences into the children’s lives. The country 
pupils are not naturally insensible towards these 
scenes; but the usual tendency of school life is to 
belittle and destroy all kinship that the children may 
originally feel for the beautiful. As an adjunet in 
this phase of study drawing, painting, and modeling 
shouid hold at least equal place with reading in these 
early years. 

(2) To supply the demand for scientifie skill, 
a good deal of attention should be given to (a) 


Mechanics. Pupils should be taught enough of 


: 
| 
| 
\j 
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practical mechanics to enable them to ward off the 
legion of fakirs that beset the farmer with their 
labor-saving (?) devices. 

(b) Manual Training. Seareely a day in a 
farmer's life passes when there is not some demand 
made for skilled hand work with tools. The “stitch 
in time” on the farm is frequently fatally delayed 
when it involves a trip to a neighboring mechanie. 

Mathematics. The farmer suffers more loss 
to-day from his ignorance in this subject than any 
other. Book-keeping as applied to farm accounts 
should be carefully taught. Taking the amount of 
money at stake on the farm into account, no other 
business in the world tries to get along with so little 
bookkeeping. As a natural result: there is infinite 
waste in a hundred ways that are unnoticed. The 
time has come when the farmer must learn the lesson 
that the merchant already knows, that if he is to 
eather a competence or eyen earn a livelihood, it must 
he done by a careful saving of small margins of 
profits upon all the things with which he may work, 
instead of by large gains upon a few things. Few 
farmers, simply because no accounts are kept, realize 
that hadly stacked hay and grain, poorly fed stock, 
and illy cultivated fields result in actual cash loss 
just as surely as though the money were spent at the 
eaming table. The arithmetie of the farm account 
would be of inealeulable value to the farm boy if he 
learned nothing else. The study of form and ele- 
mentary geometry should be made very prominent. 
Kvery farm bey should be taught the elements of 
trigonometry and surveying. Ife should know how 
to “run a line,” and how to lay olf fields so that the 
same may be worked to the greatest advantage. Ie 
should be tanght how to lay out read-ways at proper 
grade and how to make them. Nothing would 
hasten the era of good roads more than to show the 
farmer how much loss in actual cash may be charged 
fo bad ones through Joss in harness, vehicles, horse- 
shoes, horses, and time, 

(d) Biology. To show the splendid opportunity 
hefore every farmer of intelligence for study in this 
field, it is only necessary to cite the fact that it was 
by a close study of domesticated animals and plants 
that Darwin was able to probe the mysteries of life 
more profoundly than any before him. It is by no 
means necessary that the farm boy should study the 
sunshine only to find its value in pounds of beef; by 
the nature of the case he is, if intelligent, brought 
into closer touch with the great problems of life and 
energy than any other being. It would broaden, not 
diminish, the scope of this interest if from boyhood 
he were to learn everything possible about the eare 
and scientific feeding of animals; if he were to learn 
exactly, for example, how to feed for beefsteak, and 
how to feed for butter with the greatest: eeonomy. 
The study of plants would furnish an interesting 
analowy, The selection of seed: the cultivation of 
crops with due reference to roots and top; planting, 
care, and of fruits; the relative value. of 
forage, grain, and other crops, and many other topies 
are subjects for exhaustless study, every hour devoted 
te which would bring actual eash returns, and at the 
sane time furnish a broad basis for an understanding 
of the plant world. 

(ec) Meteorology and Physies of the Atmosphere. 
hy a careful study of the maps and other materials 
supplied by the United States weather bureau, every 
farm boy should learn something of the nature of the 
great storms that are likely to visit his region. A 
careful study of the weather maps, supplemented by 
good collateral reading, would leave very little to be 
desived in his geography. 

(1) Mineralogy. The composition, the origin, 
and the treatment of soils, how their productiveness 

may be renewed and conserved. The relation of the 
soil to the underlying rock. The origin and relative 


value of the native rock. The geological history of 


the country. 


(2) Chemistry, practical knowledge of the 


principal elements which enter into the soils, plants, 
and animals. ‘The chemistry of foods. 

These subjects should be presented not only from 
the economic, but, also, from the more strictly scien- 
tific or philosophie side. Because “man shall not 
live by bread alone,” he has always despised the 
science of bread for bread’s sake. Country children, 
as well as all others, must be allowed to have an in- 
sight into the deeper and more general problems of 
creation if they are to be satisfied with their work. 
An intelligent study of nature from the economic 
standpoint inevitably involves siudy from the 
scientifie side, also. 

It would be a service of inestimable value to the 
rural schools, and for that matter to schools every- 
where, if the many government publications bearing 
upon the studies of nature could be placed in libraries 
easily accessible to teachers and pupils. The best of 
these should be in every schoolhouse as books of refer- 
ence, These works are worth a great deal more than 
many of the text-books that are far more pretentious. 

(3) If the country is ever to acquire that refine- 
ment which the human being feels it is his right to 
possess, it must grow it. There are those who believe 
that, sometime, the great tide of youth that is now 
pouring in upon our cities will turn back upon itself 
and thus carry to the country the culiure that the 
soil could not of itself produce, It is not to be. 
Those who are once engulfed in the vortex of the city 
never go back; and if their children or children’s chil- 
dren are by some chance cast out upon the country, 
they must begin life as afresh as did the primeval 
man. 

Certain physical conditions that now prevail must 
he improved, or social progress will be forever stayed. 
The chief of these obstructive conditions is the un- 
speakable system of roadmaking. Good roads with 
their natural sequelae would practically solve the 
problem of country life. They would mean hours of 
social intercourse instead of hours of dreary monoto- 
nous solitude. They would mean free delivery of 
goods from the stores in towns. They would mean 
free and daily delivery of mail. Better have three or 
even four cent postage, if necessary, with free de- 
livery every day, than one cent postage and the 
Scateh as catch can” delivery of the present time. 
(ood roads would mean the rapid extension of the 
trolley-car system, which would reduce to the mini- 
mum the labor of exchange of commodities between 
one locality and another and between country and 
town. As in the city it is now the aim to interest 
the pupils more and more in municipal affairs, so let 
the attention of the country children be turned to 
the consideration of these physical, social, and moral 
elements of their environment upon which their wel- 
fare depends, 

Whatever else the course of study may do, let it 
breathe hope for the country boys and girls: not the 
hope of a life,-—that, to be realized, must be lived in 
the city: but let it rouse the anticipations of a life 
that has its background in the sunsets, the hills, the 
woods, the orchards, and the waving grain-fields of 
the country, A> genuine life, intelligently lived, 
alone ean bring culture. Whether the instrument 
of living is the plow or the pen it matters but little; 
the furrow well turned and the line well written are 
both fundamental and absolutely uninterchangeable 
in human society, 

Country lite, not less than that in the eity, may 
have its aspirations that are truly noble. The 
schools must not confuse nor destroy these by trying 
to “eitifv’ the country or by seeking to “eountrify” 
the town. 

The city and the country express the equation of 
life; a weakness in one member means the ruin of 
both. Each must supplement but not destroy the 
other, and both must be preserved. | 


x . 
“merson was always styled Waldo Emerson by his 
literary friends, and Holmes was Wendell Holmes, 


AN EDUGATIONAL MUSEUM. 


BY FRANK A, HILL. 


The museum authorized by the legislature of 1894 
contemplates at the beginning two departments : — 

“The School Exhibit,” the basis of which will be 
the Massachusetts educational exhibit at the Colum- 
bian exposition, with additions and changes in the 
way of teaching appliances, plans for school interiors 
and exteriors, examples of pupils’ work, manual 
training models, and, in general, such material as 
shall keep the exhibit modern and fresh and make it 
helpful to the school interests of the state. 

«The Library ” will contain standard works on the 
history of American and European education, educa- 
tional biographies, origin and growth of school sys- 
tems, theories of well-known educational writers, 
methods and practice of teaching, school organization 
and supervision, the kindergarten, moral and _ physi- 
eal training, psychology and child-study, the training 
of teachers, the education of defectives, dependents 
and delinquents, special features of elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education, proceedings of educa- 
tional associations, reports of superintendents and in- 
stitutions, and sets of educational periodicals and 
reviews, together with the most important text-books 
now in use in elementary and secondary schools. It 
will be a repository of such printed matter as may be 
of value to school committees, superintendents of 
schools, and teachers in some phases of their educa- 
tional work, to students of educational themes and to 
writers thereon, and to legislators in their law 
making, 

The governor and council have assigned four rooms 
on the upper floor of the State house extension for 
its use. The fitting up of one of the rooms for 
library purposes has been provided for, so that it is 
now possible to receive books and to care for them, 
although the museum will not be ready for the pub- 
lic for some time, 

Complete sets of Massachusetts, New England, 
and other edueational seriais, whether weekly, 
monthly, or annual, will be welcome, Odd volumes 
or nunbers of serials that are of little value to their 
owners, particularly of the earlier publications in our 
educational history, will be of value to the library, as 
will be any books, pamphlets, or other matter on edu- 
cational subjects. 

It is desirable to have a full set of the best modern 
text-books and printed helps now used in teaching 
reading and the English language, the elassies and 
modern languages, mathematics, geography, the 
sciences, history, drawing, and music. 

The name of the donor will be inscribed in books 
presented by him, 


THRE HIGUER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


(ranted that the whole field of literature and 
science shall be opened to women educationally, as it 
is to men, and that it shall form a part of their train- 
ing for life, the question then comes up, What added 
service shall they bring in acknowledgment. of this 
larger and more complete outfit? If in receiving a 
iain’s education, we were simply expected to dupli- 
cate a man’s work, the problem might at least theo- 
retically be easier of solution. But taken in’ the 
larger sense, with the greater variety and freedom 
of occupations now open to women, our first task (al 
least it so seems to me) is to adapt the new means pul 
into our hands to the conditions and methods of a 
woman's life, which must be in a great degree her 
own, and in accordance with her natural endowments 
and limitations. We have to show that the wider 
scope of knowledge and the severer training of the 
intellect may strengthen and enrich a woman’s life. 
and help her in her appointed or her chosen work, 
Whatever that may prove to be, as much as it helps a 
man in his career. Wherever her future path may 
turn, whether she be the head of a house, or hold 
some official position in a school, a college, or a hos- 
pital,—wherever she may rule or serve, her rule and 
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her service should be the wiser, the more steady, 
gentle, and healthful, because she has been trained to 
clear and logical methods of thinking, because her 
powers of concentration and observation have been 
cultivated.— Mrs. Agassiz to the students of Radcliffe 


College. 


HISTORICAL TABLEAUA. 


BY JEAN HALIFAX, 


CLOSING DAY EXERCISE. 


FoR STAGE SETTINGS.—1, A sky and sea background is the first 
requisite, Old sheets will answer for the material. Sew tapes to the 
sides, top, and bottom, and stretch tight. Or the sheets can simply 
be tacked on to the wall, covering the entire back of the stage, With 
paint or colored crayons, lay inasky and sea. You do not need to 
be much of an artist to copy from some picture. 

2, On smaller pieces of cloth or paper paint ships, to be used when 
you want distant sails in your marine view during some of the 
scenes. 

3. Onsomewhat larger pieces of cloth or paper, paint bare rocks; 
on one long piecea green shore.* Pin these to your marine sheet 
when needed. They can be fastened on or taken off “ between acts” 
in less than a minute. 

4. Of old boards or very shallow boxes, make long, rather narrow 
“rafts,” and fasten on to low castors. Secure to the rafts the best 
substitute obtainable for trees. Small pines, evergreens, branches 
of any tree, at least six feet high, and taller if possible. Fill in 
around the * roots”? with moss, sod, twigs, etc. This 1s to represent 
your ground and forest later on. 

5, Cover hassocks, hay-stuffed bags, ete., with gray and brown 
cloth (shawls, ete.), to represent rocks. 

6. Ona sheet of the usual size, paint (in perspective) the front and 
one end of achurch of Pilgrim days. Almost any history will give 
you just the picture you need. Fasten the sheet to a frame; when it 
is to be used, tie the base of the frame to the “raft”? which repre- 
sents your forest, and if you have dene your work well, you havea 
very real picture of an old-time * meeting-house”’’ against the back- 
yround of the forest primeval, Copy faithfully your cut, putting in 
the little windows, the strong door,—and the flag, if you follow that 
style. 

7. Study your text-books, reference works, etc., and copy as ex- 
actly as possible the costumes of those days. 

Fit the characters to the scholars as far as you can, Choose the 
graver, more dignified ones for the Puritans, for instance, and merry, 
stout, and sturdy Jake, if he sobers down a little, may take Penn’s 
part. 

8. A ship. Boards, poles, ropes, sheets, a large anchor (made of 
dark cloth, stuffed, so that it willbe light in weight, and yet look 
strong and heavy), and flags; and your ship is provided for. Put it 
on low castors or wheels, so that it will glide easily across the stage. 
The slim poles serve as masts; the sheets for the sails; and the curv- 
ing sides are of cloth, the curve being given by means of a few 
stakes fastened to the raft bottom, with rope or wire attached to the 
top and bottom of the stakes. Pin the cloth to the rope, or around 
the wire. Make the shipas light as possible, but strong enough to 
prevent an untimely shipwreck during your tableaux ! 

“, A boat (made in like manner) and (light) oars. Several yards of 
blue cheesecloth, or something of the kind, to represent the waves 
in scenes where they are needed, 

10. Arrangements. Everything movable is on castors, so can be 
readily rolled on or off the stage, Pile your ‘rocks’ at one side; the 
actors can use them for seats behind the scenes and “ Between acts.” 
\s the rafts are all rather narrow, they can easily be arranged along 
the ends of the stage when they are not in use, 

Hlave the actors costumed pefore you begin the programme, to avoid 
confusion or delay during the exercises. Music, singing, or recita- 
tions may come * between acts’’; but let the curtains rise —or be 
drawn — promptly, at the right time. 


i. 
REAL AMERICANS. 


(An Indian Scene.) 


THE 


forest. Water only visible in little glimpses through 
the background of the woods. An Indian wigwam._ In- 
dians seattered around,—warriors seated around a fire, 
und smoking, in the council, or standing in various atti- 
tudes: squaws, with pappooses on their backs, or coming 
toward tne wigwam bringing bundles of firewood on 
their backs. The forest consists of your bill-rafts. The 
Water is your sheet background. The wigwam is made 
of blankets and crossed poles (tied together at the top), 
leave an opening into the wigwam (throw back one of 
the blankets slightly), and have an Indian inside the 
tent, if you wish. ; 

\s to costumes, follow your cuts. Blankets, feathers, 
wood tomahawks, pipes, hatchets, etc., 


Pbasteboard or 


covered with fancy paper; dolls wrapped well and 
trapped to boards for the Indian babies; light sticks 


Leggings, with 
Ear- 


ind twigs tied in big but light bundles. 
raveled strips of cloth sewed on down the backs. 
rings tied around the ears (large brass portiere-curtain 
lilgs are a good size). 

The curtain rises on the same scene. But this time 
thers a little church in the distance (the Pilgrim meet- 
‘ig-lhouse has heen set up on the right hand of the stage), 
‘Ml the Indians’ faces are turned toward it. 

‘wo of the warriors, standing a little nearer the front 
of the stage. are pointing toward the church among the 
'rees. One, or all, of the Indians may do the singing. 


SONG. “Shall we gather at the river” (in the Indian 
tons e), 

hoe ‘strip should reach from one side of the stage to the other. 
“kat both ends, It represents the other side of a river. 


1. Verakkon teheceyvr haks? 

Cesvs em estvlke fullan? 

Cesvs likat a fihnet os, 
Hoyayvket fihnet os. 

Momes, mon teheceyvres, 
Verakko herusen, esherusen, 

Mekusapvlken etohkoliket, 
Fulleye munko tares. 


2. Verakkan ’roreko munket, 
Nak’ pun hononat a polaten, 
Merkot cutokonaplane, 
Kupotokon pu’mvres, 
Momes, ete. 


3. Ve’ ‘tokonaphvtke oman, 
Lopken er oriceyvres, 
Herkr 
Epu focecicvres, 
Momes, ete. 
Pronounce 
A as in far. 
FE as in English. 
I as in pine. 
O as in note. 
V as O in wood, 
V as U in but. 
In most words in the song I have put U in place of V,to make it 
clearer. 


{Curtain falls.] 
Ill. 
IN SIGHT OF THE NEW WORLD 

| The text-books will give you just the picture you need 
We copied the illustration on page 13 of Lossing’s ‘‘Out- 
line History of the United States.’ It represents the 
deck of a ship. Columbus is stretching out his arms in 
joy towards the land he sees in the distance. At his 
right stands a priest in his robes, with across in his 
hand. Behind Columbus stand some of his followers, 
with their flags unfurled. Back of them can be seen the 
sail of their ship. 

Columbus’ costume consists of doublet, claak, and long 
stockings. Sew the legs of a pair of long hose on to the 
full length of the first pair. They will reach about half 
way between the boy’s knees and waist, and the doublet 
(made like short Turkish trousers) falls over them. The 
cloak has short, large sleeves; the sleeves of the doublet 
are full, and three pieces of ribbon are tied a few inches 
apart around the arm, making four full puffs. Columbus 
wears slippers (on this occasion, at least!).] 
RECITATION.—“‘Columbus,” by Edna Dean Proctor. 
“God helping me, cried Columbus, “Though fair or foul 

the breeze, 
I will sail and sail till I find the land beyond the western 
seas,” ete. 
IV. 
THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS. 

[We took for our guide the frontispiece of Scott's 
“School History of the United States.””. The Columbian 
stamps and the histories will show what is needed. 

The ships are in the distance, the boat at the shore. 
Columbus and his followers have just stepped on the 
land. Columbus bears the red and gold flag of Spain, 
and his captains carry the green flags inscribed with 
crosses. All kneel and kiss the ground, and then Colum- 
bus, rising, and drawing his sword, takes possession of 
the New World for Spain. 

Cover the swords and spears with gold or silver paper. 
Laths or slender poles can be covered with the paper. 
Cheesecloth will answer for the flags. All the men (ex- 
cept the priests) wear plumes in their hats.] 

COLUMBUS IN CHAINS. 


| Room in a palace; Ferdinand and Isabella on throne; 
Columbus, fettered, standing before them; soldiers at 
the back of the stage. Ferdinand wears doublet, hose, 
ete.; a plumed hat, and a robe (of white Canton flannel, 
with bits of black worsted tufted on it, to make it look 
Isabella wears a crown of gold paper, 
Copy her robes 


like white fur). 
and a flowing veil is draped behind her. 
from the history illustrations. 

We used the cut on page 7 of “Scott's,” and in that pic- 
ture Ferdinand wore a hat instead of a crown; so we do 
not hold ourselves responsible for either hat or crown.] 


(Curtain falls.] 


VI. 
SMITH SHOWING THE COMPASS TO THE_ IN- 
DIANS. 


[Smith in doublet, high ruff, ete.; Indians gathered 
Tell the story of Smith briefly.] 
VII. 

MARRIAGE OF POCAHONTAS. 

[Rolfe in doublet, ruff, ete.; his bride in English dress, 
but with her dark hair flowing. Trim the stage with 
evergreen; the Jamestown church is to be the scene of 
Rolfe and Pocahontas are joining right 


around. 


the tableau. 


hands, English and Indians present. The one who is 
marrying them wears robes, and holds an open book in 
his left hand, his right raised. ] 

For cut, see page 39, Scott, or page 50, Lossing. 

VIIL. 
IN THE CABIN OF THE MAYFLOWER. 

[For illustrations see Scott, page 58, Lossing, 
56, ete. 

In the cabin of the ship (on the lid of Elder Brew- 
ster’s chest), before landing, the Pilgrims, you remem- 
ber, signed an agreement for the government of the 
colony. A large box will answer for the chest. Around 
it are gathered the Pilgrims, the men close to the chest, 
the women slightly in the background. All, of course, 
in Puritan costume. One man is writing with a quill 
pen—signing his name. (Leave some of the feather part 
on when you make your pen.) Gray shawls, stretched 
smoothly, will do to line your cabin with, if you have not 
time to paint beams, etc., on some sheets. Leave a step 
ladder at one side of the cabin, and one man can be de- 
scending from the deck above. | 
RECITATION.—‘The Landing of the Pilgrims.” 

“The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rockbound coast,” ete. 


page 


(Mrs. Heman’'s familiar poem) given by one of the older 
girls in Puritan costume. 
IX. 
THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 

Bring out all your rocks for this scene. Background, 
the sea. At a little distance, the Mayflower. Just step- 
ping from the boat to the rocky shore, the Pilgrims, men, 
women, and children, in Puritan costume. The men 
with steeple-crowned hats, flat collars, and trousers 
turned in at the knees; the women with hoods, long 
capes, and ‘neckerchiefs’; the children dressed like 
their parents. One woman should be carrying a baby 
(little Peregrine White, the baby who was born on board 
the Mayflower). 

X. 
GOING TO CHURCH IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

The little meeting-house is set up against the back- 
ground of the ‘forest.’ In the foreground stands one of 
the Pilgrims, with his musket over his shoulder. We 
followed a cut in Higginson’s “Young Folks’ History of 
the United States.” 

XJ. 
DISCOVERY OF THI MISSISSIPPI. 

Background, the sea, but with the long green strip 
pinned across, converting the water into a river, with 
the farther bank in sight. 

De Soto and his followers are halting on the bank. 
Helmets of silver paper and cardboard and costumes 
like that of Columbus will do for the soldiers. They 
carry the uplifted banners of Spain, and are waving their 
spears and swords above their heads in triumph, as they 
took down on the Father of Waters. Some wigwanis are 
seen in the distance, near the “shore, and Indians are 
scattered around on the bank of the river. 

XIT. 
PENN’S TREATY WITH THE INDIANS. 

We dressed our Penn exactly like the advertisement of 
“Quaker Oats’! <A large soft felt hat was fastened in 
real Quaker fashion, and a wig was sewed to the lining. 

The largest ‘‘tree’” in your forest is arranged to repre- 
sent the famous elm under which Penn stood at the time. 
The scene shows the forest, Penn standing under the elm, 
and the Indians gathered around him, 

XIII. 
THE DECLARATION OF 

The scene is too familiar to need an 
Almost any history will furnish the cut to follow. As 
far as possible, dress the signers like the originals. Fol- 
low the portraits of Jefferson, etc., so that the spectators 
‘an pick out the different ones, Franklin, Hancock, ete. 
They are seated around the table, and just outside the 
door of the room, station the famous bell-ringer’s little 
boy, and at the proper time let him rush up the stairs 
crying, “Ring, grandpa, ring!” 


INDEPENDENCE. 
explanation. 


(behind the scenes) 
(Ring the large school bell.) 
RECITATION.— 
“There was tumult in the city, . 
In the quaint old Quaker town,” ete. 

Close with singing of “America” by school and audi- 
ence. 

SUGGESTION.—Give a short, interesting description 
of each “tableau” (except the II., which needs no ex- 
planation), and, if desired, an appropriate recitation or 
song ‘“‘between acts.” 

The tableaux are so in the line of the regular history 
work that no one can complain of the “time wasted in 
getting ready for closing day,’ and when the “scenery” is 
once prepared, no rehearsing is necessary after the first 
trial, 
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TOPICS FOR TEACHERS’ MEETINGS.—(U1) 


How should teachers use national holidays? 

What can be done for the poor speller? 

What constitutes order? ‘ 

The best method of conducting county institutes? 

How should pupils be promoted? 

How should child-study be conducted our 
schools and teachers’ meetings? 

Outline for course of supplementary reading in 
primary and grammar grades. 

Moral instruction in elementary schools. 

Educational progress in course of study. 

Edueational progress in methods employed. 


GEOGRAPITICAL EQUIVALENTS. 

New England equals the state of Washington. 

California is a little larger than Japan. 

Arizona and New Mexico are not quite so large as 
Norway and Sweden. 

Texas equals England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
European Turkey, Switzerland, Denmark, Portugal, 
anc Palestine. 

Spain equals South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi. 

Arkansas equals Belgium, Holland, and Greece. 

France equals New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

Austria equals Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, 


Commercial and Industrial Geography. 


STATIONERY, PENS, PENCILS, AND INK, 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


(Other articles in this series have already appeared as follows: 
Wheat, November 19, 1896; Wool, January 21; Cotton, February 4 ane 
February 11; Silk, February 18; Linen, March 18; Sugar, March 25; 
Fruit, April1l; Cattle, April; Tron and Steel, April 15. Articles will 
follow upon Spices, Boots and Shoes, Salt, Drugs. | 


“Stationaril’” means stalls, in which the shops were 
in olden times. In these were sold everything that 
Not the least of 
the items was manuscripts. = In 1408 the London 


literary people, especially, desired. 


Giuild of Stationers was formed, and in 1556 it was 
chartered as the Stationer’s Company by Philip and 
Mary, in 1549 Elizabeth renewed the charter, and in 
1690 William and Mary confirmed it, and no change 
has been made to thisday. 

The first printing in America was done in Cam- 
bridge in 1639.) This was the only plant in’ the 
country until 1675, when a printing house was estab- 
In 1690 the famous William Brad- 
ford of Philadelphia erected a paper mill at Paper 
Mill Run,— as it is still called—near that city. 


lished in Boston. 


The first attempt to open a stationery store was in 
New York city in 1752. This was equipped with “a 
few quarts of ink, a ream or two of writing paper, a 
little sealing wax, and a barrel or two of black sand 
“for blotting purposes.” There was no sale for quill 
pens, as all writers made their own, 

There was no American writing paper with a 
smooth surface until 1850. Much, probably most, of 
the Puritan writing was done on paper made by the 
Papal monks of Europe, with the cross in water 
mark. It is highly amusing when one thinks how 
surprised these Puritan fathers would have been had 
they known whereon their documents were often 
written, 

The Chinese made paper from fibrous substances, 
especially from wool and cotton, at a very early time, 
at least two hundred years before Christ: but Western 
Asia did not have any fibrous paper until about 704 
A. D., when the Arabs began its manufacture. The 
oldest paper now in existence bea 
of S66 


rs date 
A. a treatise on the savines of Mohammed, 
Much of the first paper was made from the papyrus 
plant. The earliest known European use of paper is 
about 1250 A.D. The first known manufacture of 
Murope Was by the M 


* Copyrighted, 1897 


OOTS of Spain, 


The first rag paper made in the world was in the 
twelfth century. Paper making became a well-de- 
fined European industry about 1300, when the water 
mark was introduced. This was an outgrowth of 
the use of linen in paper making. It seems never to 
have been very expensive, 

Brown paper was made in 1570 and blotting paper 
as early as 1165, All papers were made by hand 
until 1798, when the first paper machine was invented. 

Papers are classified as writing papers, made from 
rags: printing paper, mostly made from wood pulp; 
and wrapping paper, made from old ropes. 

In 1890 there were imported papers to the value 
of $2,816,000. 

John G. Bainbridge, of the eminent family of 
Bainbridges of stationery fame, thus summarizes the 
present scope of a professional stationer: Arm-rests; 
albums; rubber bands and rings; backgammon, 
chess, and checker boards: baskets; alphabet and 
kindergarten blocks; blotters; pads; book-covers; 
boxes; tin, bone, wood, and Japan paper cutters; 
pens and penholders; paints; writing papers (flat, 
fulded, and boxes); paper weights; erasers; rulers; 
school-bags; scales; sealing wax; shears and. scissors; 
twine: slates; sponge cups; straps; tags; tapes; tape- 
measures; tooth-picks; tracing cloth; wafers; eyelets; 
pins; wires, ete. 

Envetorres.— There were a few hand-made en- 
velopes as early as 1696, but they were not made for 
the trade to any extent until 1810, when the penny 
postage law of England brought them into general 
use. The United States uniform postal law came in 
1851 and with it the use of envelopes in this country. 
The first made in America were in New York in 1846, 
There is no way to estimate the millions upon mil- 
lions used in this country. 

When Dangerfield began the manufacture of en- 
velopes, fifty years ago, the forms were chopped out 
by a chisel, and they were pasted and folded by hand. 
They were not gummed for sealing. It was a large 
establishment that could make 3,000 in a day, None 
could do more. It was not until the Civil war that 
machinery began to be used. 

America is supposed to use nearly 10,000,000 en- 
velopes every working day, or more than three thou- 
sand million a year. Of these it is known that 600,- 
000,000 are stamped envelopes. These latter are all 
made at Springfield, Mass., and Hartford. The other 
leading envelope manufactories are in New York, 
Philadelphia, Rockville, Ct., Holyoke, and Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Pens.—The earliest pens were made from a reed 
split so as to retain and give off ink. Quill pens came 
with the linen or water-mark paper. Metal pens 
were made about 1800, They were of thin steel, with 
only one slit. The quill pen was the pattern. They 
were hard, scratchy, and made heavy marks. The 
first sold for half a crown. They were a failure. In 
1820 Joseph Gillott introduced the three slits and the 
pen business became enormous. There has been no 
special improvement in the pen since that day, and 
there had been no pen worthy the name before. 

Americans did not desert the quill pen until 1845, 
when business houses began the use of the Gillott 
pen, but it was several years before the steel pen was 
used in schoolhouses. To-day the majority of people 
in active life never used a quill pen. Fifty years ago 
few used anything else. There are 300,000,000 pens 
used in the United States each year. Forty years 
avo not a steel pen was made in this country, to-day 
nearly 250,000,000 are made here. In 1858 the first 
pens were made in the United States. Both the 
uaterial and the workmen had to be imported. In 
IS60 Richard Esterbrook & Son established the first 
steel pen plant on the continent. Even to this dav 
the steel from which pens can be made has to be me 
ported. It is one of the few articles that America 
has been unable to produce. England and Sweden 
alone have been able to furnish the combination of 
fineness and toughness which is indispensable. The 
}esterbrook Company, the Spencerian, the Kagle 


Pencil Company, and other firms have a capital of 
more than a million dollars invested in making pens. 

Pencits. — The original pencils were lumps of 
colored chalk, but the modern lead pencil is very 
modern. The German pencils had our market all to 
themselves until the Civil war. To-day more than 
¥ 4,000,000, in capital is invested in lead pencil plants, 
and we not only supply our own markets, but send 
vasi quantities of our pencils throughout the world. 
Cedar is the only wood from which a good pencil can 
be made, and the only supply of cedar in the world js 
in America. We have also the best graphite quarric. 
in the world, and they are all workable at light ey- 
peuse. We have also unnumbered ingeniou: 
mechanics. 

Kberhard Taber was the pioneer. The centre of 
the lead pencil business has always been in Nowy 
York, that city and Jersey City controlling the busi- 
ness. The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company of Jer- 
sey City has an immense plant on modern and _ jper- 
fected lines. Although the company was organized 
in Salem in 1826 and moved to Jersey City in 18 10), it 
did not begin the manufacture of lead pencils until 
isi. It is the pioneer graphite company of {he 
world. ‘To-day graphite enters into all departments 
of mechanics. The Eagle Pencil Company has 
world-wide reputation for the manufacture of tine 
grades of work, and the American Lead Pencil Comn- 
pany is another large plant of high repute. ‘The 
Taber Company continues to make very choice goods 
in quantity. 


The output of the pencil companies of America is 


about three quarters of a million a day. 

Inx.— There is no record of the time when inks 
made of soot were not in use, and even mineral and 
vegetable inks were made in very ancient times, bul 
ink as we know it was first made when writing papers 
were made and the art of printing discovered. 
Thaddeus Davids was the American pioneer, ‘Thus 
business has assumed enormous proportions, 
pecially in the line of printers’ inks. There is no 
estimate of the vast quantities of inks manufactured 
in America. The typewriter has greatly injured the 
writing ink business. 

Tyrewriters.—Probably no other invention lias 
contributed so much to facilitate business as the type- 
writer. It is 200 years since the first writing 
machine was invented, and they have issued more 
than 875 patents on these machines, but they have 
never approached the ingenuity or enterprise of 
Americans in this regard. From 1836 to [ss 
had one or more inventions of typewriters each yea, 
but not until 1868 was there a machine in either her 
sphere worthy the name. That year, an editor, ©. 
Latham Sholes of Milwaukee, patented a macliine 
upon which all progress has been based. In thirty 
years we have had more than 1,200 patents taken ou, 


and no one has materially improved upon his basi 
ideas. The first typewriter put upon the marke! 
was in 1875. Think of it! It was the Centennial 
Exhibition of 1876 that made the ty pe-writer business. 


The first machine used only capital letters. |" 


four years more than 3,000 were sold throughout! lr 
country. In 1878 the small letters were introduce’, 
but the sale was comparatively slight. It is ¢-'h 
mated that when 10,000 machines had been sol ® 


quarter of a million capital had been sunk. Ii 
Remington, the original machine, had been on In 
market nearly ten years before thete was active (0! 
petition. There have been in ten years a hw lred 
competitors, but only a few survive. 

The sales have been about 60,000 a year fo! 
years. There are ten acres of floor space and 1) a 
persons employed in the manufacture, and = 
thousand men and women are. given emplo) 
through these machines. The government at \\ 
ington alone uses 2,000 machines. The Que 
Madagascar and Khedive of Egypt have their | 
writers. The Prince of Wales uses an America! 
writing machine. 

The amount paid in wages and salaries fo! 
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manufacture and use of the typewriters is more than 
$150,000,000. Mr. Clarence W. Seamens is 
authority for these figures, and he says this is a sum 
larger than the entire customs receipts of the United 
States; greater than the cost of maintaining our army 
and navy; a sum equal to the entire cost of the public 
school system of the land. 


INDIVIDUAL WORK IN READING.—(1I1.) 


BY GEORGE WINCH, PRINCIPAL VARNEY SCHOOL, MAN- 
CHESTER, N. H, 


It only remains to consider what books to provide. 
You must use your town library to the utmost allow- 
able limit. 

The books chosen should always be from varied 
classes of literature. They should include works 
from each of these six classes: History, science, poetry, 
biography, travel, and novels, 

Never allow one class to exclude the other five. 
‘Tastes and traits will of necessity force one to exceed 
the others; but you must interpose an influence that 
will make one read something from all kinds and+be- 
come cognizant of the field, place, and style of each. 

Before giving a list of books, let me say that you 
want as “chink stones” one or more papers on file in 
the room. 

The following lists, arranged by subjects, are simply 
suggestive. They are such as L have found accept- 
able to the average ninth grade pupils, while the * 
indicates those which maturer ones have used with 
profit:— 


HISTORY. 

New England Folk Legends and Folk-Lore, 
Discoverers of America. f a 
Boye oc "76 ane “Gt Coffin 
Stories of Giden Times (and many others)...... Johonnot 
lirst Century of the Republic. 

The Boy’s King Arthur (and many others)........ Lanier 
Stories of the Old World (and others)............ Church 
History Of the United States.........cccsesecee E. E. Hale 


late of Republics. 
Short History of Greece 
Short History of 


SCIENCE. 
Claws and Hoofs (and many others)............ Johonnot 
Sharp Eyes (and many others).............6.. Burroughs 
Sounds (QNG MANY OTHETB)... Thoreau 
Brooks BPOGK BASING. . Frye 
North of Bear-camp Water (and others)........... Bolles 
First Steps. i. ... Barnard 
Story of Our Continent (and others).............- Shaler 
Fairyland of Flowers (and others)............ee+. Pratt 

POETRY. 


ivangeline, Snow-Bound, Tent on the Beach, Vision of 
sir Launfal, Lady of the Lake, Gray’s Elegy, Bitter 
Sweet, Tenants of Chocorua (Bolles), *Biglow Papers. 
Hodgdon’s Leaflets are inexpensive and very useful. 
PIOGRAPHY. 
Shorter Lives of Washington Irving, Lincoln, Grant, 

Patrick Henry, Charles Sumner, Governor Mor- 

\tobiography of Franklin. 
Lile of Robert and George Stephenson. a 
Life of Stanley. 


Life of Livingstone. 
M Queen of Scots, Mary Lyons, Raleigh, Pizzaro 
Die Phical Sketches Hawthorne 
Plutarch’s Lives. 
TRAVEL. 


phical Readers ......... 


STORIES. 

eauty, 


Cabin. 

own at Oxford. 
‘rown’s School Days. 


Ton 
A 
*Bey 


Howells 
Wallace 


Pushing Ahead. 


Alden 
Hans Brinker and Silver Skates................... Dodge 
Little Women (and others)...... & 
Grandfather’s Chair (and others)............ Hawthorne 
*Old Curiosity Shop (and others)................ Dickens 
Pour Times Five Others) Hale 
Melody (and others).......... shies Laura Richards 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Book (and Gthers*). .. Irving 


Sir Roger De Coverley. 
Boys’ Own Book. 
Neighbor Jackwood. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. 
Paul and Virginia. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Supplementary Reading for Junior Second Class. 
[Adapted from Toronto Educational Journal.] 

1. Queen Victoria was born in Kensington Palace, 
on the 24th of May, 1819. 

2. Kensington Palace is a very old palace in Lon- 
don, England. 

3. The Duchess of Kent, Victoria’s mother, took 
great pains to fit her daughter for the high position 
she was to occupy. 

4. She was required to carefully prepare her 
lessons. 

5. She was taught to love and obey her teachers. 

6. She was expected to finish whatever she under- 
took to do, even in play. 

7. Each month she was given a certain sum of 
money which she could spend as she pleased, but she 
was never allowed to buy anything that she could not 
pay for out of her own allowance. 


8. It was necessary that one who was to rule others 
should thus learn the value and use of money, and 
-should be trained to be diligent and obedient. 

9, While a child, Princess Victoria several times 
narrowly escaped being killed. 


10. When but six months old her life 
dangered by a boy who was shooting pigeons. 
11. He carelessly sent a charge of shot through the 


window of her nursery, and some of the shot passed 


Was en- 


quite close to her head. 

12. When three years of age, she was thrown from a 
arriage and saved only by the quickness of a soldier, 
who caught her before the overturning carriage 
reached the ground. 

13. Again, when about fourteen years of age, she 
had another narrow escape. 

14. She and her mother were aboard a yacht when 
a fierce storm came up. A mast was heard to crack, 
and the pilot, seeing the princess’s danger, drew her 


to a place of safety just as the heavy timber fell on the 


very spot where she had been standing. 


15. In June, 1837, her uncle, King William, died. 


16. Victoria was then proclaimed queen. 
7. She was only eighteen years of age. 


18. She at once removed from Kensington Palace 


to the royal palace of Buckingham. 

19. In June, 1838, Victoria was crowned queen. 

20. ‘The coronation ceremony was very grand. 

21. The queen wore beautiful robes and a very 
rich and costly crown. 

22. The carriage was drawn by eight cream-colored 
horses. 

23. In 1840 she was united in marriage to Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha. 

24. They lived tovether very happily until his 
death in 1861. 

25. They had nine children. 

26. The eldest son, Albert, Prince of Wales, is 
heir-apparent to the British throne. 

27. Victoria has now reigned longer than any 
other British sovereign. 

28. On the 23rd of September, 1896, she com- 
pleted the term of fifty-nine years and ninety-seven 


days, the length of time that George IIT. oceupied the 


throne. 

29. Victoria has been a wise and good queen, and 
is greatly beloved by her people. 

30. She has always been kind to the poor and to 
those in trouble. 

31. We join with her happy, loyal subjects in the 
hope that “Victoria the Good” may be spared to rule 
for years to come. 


QUESTIONS. 
Be As Bi 


1. What is considered the best novel written in 
the Southern states before the war? 

2. Who is called the Shakespeare of divines? 

3. Where did the saying originate, “ Homer some- 
times nods ’’? 

4. Itis said John Bunyan had but two books in 
prison with him. What were they? 

5. Macaulay said there were “only two creative 
minds of the latter half of the seventeenth century.” 
Who were they? 

6. Who said, “ Put not your trust in money, but 
your money in trust” ? 

7. Who wrote the poem, “I am dying, Egypt, 
dying,” taken from Shakespeare’s “Antony and 
Cleopatra ? 

8. What celebrated African explorer is buried in 
Westminster Abbey? 

9. Why was the image of an ox stamped on the 
first metal coins of Greece? 


FOR SCHOOL DEBATE, 


BY WARREN WINTHROP, 


48. Resolved, that the telephone is more useful than 
the telegraph. 

19, Resolved, that men ought never to shave. 

50. Resolved, that are more 
than road horses. 

51. Resolved, that “Evangeline” 
than “Hiawatha.” 

52. Resolved, that the British and United States gov- 
ernments are morally responsible for the cruelties in 


draught horses useful 


is more interesting 


Armenia. 

53. Resolved, that it is more important to spell cor- 
rectly than to write grammatically. 

D4. Resolved, that a high gear bicycle is better than a low 
gear. 

55. Resolved, that Patrick Henry’s famous oration did 
more for American liberty than that of “Sam” Adams. 
56. Resolved, that coal is of more value to man than 
ivon. 

57. Resolved, that good roads are a better investment 
for a state than railroads. 

58. Resolved, that boys find more sport in wild romp- 
ing games than in those for which they need to play by 
exact rules. 

59. Resolved, that a school ought to have no recess. 
that ereater sport than 


60. Resolved, coasting is 


skating. 
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Miss Mathilde Coffin, one of the best-known edu- 
cational women in the country, who has been assistant 
superintendent in Detroit for five years, was married 
to Franklin lord of Chicago by Rey. Minot J. Savage, 
in New York, May 4, and they will make their home 
in New York city. 
repute. 


Mr. Ford is a journalist of high 


New York City has added materially to her eduea- 
tional equipment by the choice of Frank Damrosch 
for supervisor of music in the publie schools, of John 
T. Buchanan of Nansas City for the new boys’ high 
school, John G. Wight of Philadelphia for the new 
virls’ high school, and Evander A. Childs of grammar 
school No. 20 for the mixed high school north of 
Harlem river. 


The Journal is asked if there is any liability that 
Dr. W. T. Harris will not be reappointed. There is 
no educator in America who would accept the com- 
missionership, so long as Dr. Harris would consent 
to be a candidate. Were there one who would acee pt 
it, President MeKinley would not give the mattera mo- 
ment’s thought, and if he should, the United States 
senate would not confirm the appointment. Dr. 
Harris will be United States commissioner of educa- 
tion as long as he cares to serve his country. 


It is entirely evident that the weak and wicked text- 
hook laws, like that of Kansas. have their birth in the 
brains of men who expect: publishing 
them off, 


{heir 


houses to buy 
and when they find that they have mistaken 
h “game,” they put it through to he revenged, 
Nhe publishing houses pay | 


| a high price for their 
virtue, but the 


rising tide of professional sentiment 


makes it impracticable for them to buy legislatures if 
they would. The Journal does not believe there is 
now one publisher who is not glad that professional 
sentiment makes it impracticable. 

Few finer sentences were ever spoken than these 
from the speech of Sir Alfred Milner at the dinner 
in his honor, just prior to his departure from London 
as designate high commissioner to South Africa. 

“No man is to be pitied, whatever happens, who in 
the best years of his life is not only permitted, but is 
actually called upon, to engage in work into which he 
can throw himself with his whole heart, and with a 
single mind. A public servant must go where he is 
wanted. Tt is singularly fortunate if he is wanted for 
that kind of business to which he is most willing that 
all his energies should be devoted. . . . In a cause 
in which one absolutely believes even if the individual 
were to fail, the cause itself is not going to fail; and 
even personal failure is preferable to an easy life of 
comfortable prosperity in another sphere.” 


The National Council of Kdueation, Dr. B. A. 
Hinsdale, president, will meet in Milwaukee on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, July 5 and 6, preliminary to the 
mecting of the N. bh. A. The programme is as 
follows:— 

Monday, 9.30 a. m.—Statistics: The High School 
and Its Functions—Report of the Committee on See- 
ondary Schools; W. Hf. Bartholomew, chairman, 2.30 
p. m.—The Aesthetic Element in Education; Mary 
Kk. Nicholson, W. 'T. Iarris, John Dewey. 8 p. m.— 
The National Council of Education: Its Function; 
George P. Brown. 

Tuesday, 9.30 a. m.—University Ideals; Professor 
A. T. Ormond, Princeton University, President 
David S. Jordan, Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
President James H. Baker, University of Colorado. 
2.30 p m.—Same subject continued. 5 p. m.— 
Executive session. 

There will be the usual opportunity for general 
The 


place of meeting will be announced in the definitive 


discussion of the several subjects presented. 


programme, 


THE MILWAUKEE MEETING. 


The programme for the Milwaukee meeting of the 
N. 1. A., July 6-9, is one of unusual strength. The 
president, Hon. Charles R. Skinner of Albany, pre- 
sents the following general programme attractions:— 

Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., pastor of Plymouth 
chureh, Brooklyn, and editor of the Outlook; subject, 
Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, Washington, D. C.; subject, “Education of 
the Deaf.’ Superintendent James M. Greenwood, 
Kansas City, Mo.; subject, “Shall American history be 
taught in cross-sections or in parallels?” Superin- 
iendent Newton C. Doughterty, ex-president N. A., 
Peoria, Il.: subject, (to be announced). Superin- 
tendent Carroll G. Pearse, Omaha, Neb.; subject, “Is 
the heart of this people changed toward the schools?” 
Bishop John Il. Vincent, Topeka, Kan.; subject, 
“Tom and His Teacher.” 
Boone, Ypsilanti normal school, Michigan; subject, 
Miss Estelle Reel, 
state superintendent of publie instruction of Wyom- 
ing; subject, (to be announced). 


“The Democracy of Learning. 


Professor Richard 
“Lines of Growth in Maturing. 


Miss Jane Addams, 
Hull house, Chicago; subject, (to be announced). A, 
K. Winship, editor Journal of Education, Boston; 
subject, “Educational 
James M. Green, principal state normal school, 
Trenton, N. J.; subject, “Data of Method.” Edwin 
A. Alderman, president University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill; subject, “The Christian State.” 
'T’. Corson, state commissioner of common schools, 
Ohio; subject, “ Extremes in Education.” President 
William R. Harper, Chicago University; subject, 
“Waste in Edueation.” Gilman H. Tucker of New 
York; subject, “Education from a Publisher’s Stand- 
point.” Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin of Chicago; subject, 
“The Co-operation of Women’s Clubs in the State 


Leadership.’ Professor 


Orson 


and Public Schools.” Clinton Scollard, Clinton, \. 
Y.; poem, subject, “The March of the Ideal? Py; 
dent James H. Canfield, Ohio State University: yj). 
ject, “Winners of Men.” — Professor 
Hughes, inspector, Toronto, Canada; subject, (to 
announced). Superintendent James A. Foshay, 
Angeles, Cal.; subject, (to be announced). 

“The Needs of Rural Schools” will be discussed j)) 
their various phases by Hon. Henry Sabin, chairny., 
of the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools, <{.{¢ 
superintendent of public instruction of Lowa; Hoy, 
William T. Harris, United States commissioner of 
education; Dr. D. L. Niehle of the University of Mjiy- 
nesota; Dr. B. A. Ilinsdale of the University 
Michigan. 

In case the special session of congress does not jre- 
vent, it is hoped that President MeWinley wil! |» 
present and deliver an address. 

In addition to this, there is 
array of talent in the department meetings. The one 
fare round trip rate, plus the $2.00 for membershij. is 
granted. ‘The time limit is not yet established. ‘I'he 
rates at the good hotels will range from $2.00 to $5.00 


James |). 


aday. In private families there is good accomimoda- 
tion from $1.00 upwards. 'The rates at the Plankin- 
ton are $3.00 and $5.00; Pfister, $4.00 and upwards: 
Republican, $3.00: St. Charles, $2.00 and $3.00; 
Aberdeen, $2.00: Globe, $2.50. 

Wisconsin has many delightful resorts. The Dells 
is a place of rare charm and the lakes are of matcliless 
beauty. Those who find it possible to attend should 
write to William George Bruce, Milwaukee, for in- 
formation. Milwaukee will certainly — rival 
Buffalo—no city will ever rival San Francisco—in 


evel 


her welcome. 


THE MONTREAL MEETING, 


The teachers of the East who cannot go to the Mil 
waukee meeting of the N. BK. A. will have one of ihe 
most attractive and helpful professional programmes 
and the most delightful excursion opportunity evel 
offered this side of the Rockies in connection witli the 
sixty-seventh annual meeting of the American In- 
stitute at Montreal, 9-12. 
Upon the programme there will be the leading pro- 
fessional attractions of the Dominion of Canada, 
Hon. George W. Ross of Toronto, Dr. Robins ol 
Montreal, Dr. Harper, president of the association tor 
the Province of Quebee, Mr. Archambault of Mon 
treal, R. There will also 
present the two most eminent living educators, [lon. 
Henry Barnard, LL. D., and Hon. W. 'T. Harris. 
LL. D. 


The following women, among them the most te-v- 


of Instruction, July 


Row of Wingston. 


ful and eminent supervisors in the country, Sari! 
Louise Arnold and Lucy Wheelock, Boston, Ger 
trude Edmund, Lowell, Bessie E. Howes, Worceste?, 
Mary 8. Snow, Bangor, Adelaide V. Finch, Lewiston. 
and Anna Buekbee, California, Pa., are on thie |! 
gramme. 

There will also be many popular, scholarly, he!)) 
educational leaders on the programme, among \\!)0!! 
are Charles H. Morss of Medford; George H. Mut! 
and John Prinee, Boston: Charles 8. Chapi' and 
Will S. Monroe, Westfield; J. P. MeCasky, Lancas!\ 
Pa.; C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse; Jacques W. Red): 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Hon. Fred Gowing, New !!an\ 
shire; Hon. M. 8. Stone, Vermont; A. G. Boyde! 
Bridgewater; G. 'T. Fletcher, Northampton: 
Charles Fleischer, Boston; Benjamin Baker, New)" 
Lewis II. Meader, Providence; William C. Bates. 
River: and A. L. Hardy, St. Johnsbury. 

The executive officers—President, Albert 
ship, editor of the Journal of Education; sec' 
W. P. Beckwith, Salem; and treasurer, Alv!! II. 
Pease, Northampton,—have arranged a speci! 
tractive excursion itinerary, with half fare for ! 
trip in Canada, and over all lines north of Bo 
Worcester, and Springfield, and a fare and 2 | 
from Chicago and all points East of New England. 


\\ 
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Tickets good returning until July 31, with stop-over 
privileges in the White mountains, Green mountains, 
or Maine lakes. Fare on all excursions from Mon- 
treal will be half fare. This means:— 

('p the river by rail to Lachine and back by boat 
through the Lachine rapids, fifty cents. 

To Hudson on the Ottawa river by rail and back 
by the large steamer through the St. Lawrence and 
the Lachine rapids, $1.50. 

To St. Agatha in the Laurentian hills, a wonderful 
region geologically considered, and as beautiful as the 
Adirondacks, $2.00. 

To Quebec, $3.50. 

To Quebee and the Saguenay, $9.50. 

The headquarters will be at the Windsor, where the 
rate is $3.00. The other leading hotels make rates 
of $1.75, $2.00, and $2.50 per day. By writing to 
Mr. Kk. W. Arthy, superintendent of schools, provision 
will he made for individuals or parties in private 
families near the assembly hall—the new and beauti- 
ful high school—from $1.00 to $1.50 a day. Mon- 
treal hospitality will make this a delightful way to 
pass the time while in the city. 

Henry C. Parker of the Dwight school and Herbert 
L.. Morse of the Lyman school, Boston, Edgar E. 
Thompson, Worcester, Charles 8. Alexander, Fitch- 
burg, A. L. Bachelor, Lowell, Walter S. Jacobs, 
Providence, and others will organize parties which 
they will personally conduct. While this will not be 
so important a matter en route to Montreal, it will be 
a great convenience in Canada for the side excursions. 
Some one or more of these leaders will go each day on 
each of the three leading excursions to Quebec, St. 
Lawrence and Lachine rapids, and the Laurentian 
hills. ‘This is in no sense a money-making matter 
with them, but is undertaken at the request of the 
executive committee, in order that teachers may have 
every convenience and absence of responsibility that 
attaches to “personally-conducted tours.” At 
Quebec the Chateau Frontenac is one of the palatial 
hotels of the country. One will need to stay in this 
quaint and historic city twenty-four hours, and it is 
thought the price will be reduced to $3.50 for the day. 

The meeting wili last from Friday morning, July 
9, to Monday night, July 12. It may be safely 
assumed that either the St. Lawrence and Lachine 
rapids excursion or the Laurentian hills will be 
taken on one of the four days, the other two on 'Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and ‘Thursday. If one desires, 
therefore, he can take the most of the meeting and all 
the leading excursions in nine days, leaving Boston 
July 8. 

The total expense from Boston, for nine days, will 
he from $30 to $35, including the three main excur- 
sions. For further particulars write either of the 
excursion conductors or the president, A. EK. Win- 
ship, 3 Somerset street, Boston. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

There was desperate fighting last week in Thessaly 
hefore the Greeks abandoned their positions at Veles- 
tino and Pharsalos, and fell back upon Domokos. 
The Turks were greatly superior in numbers, and in 
their artillery, but all observers agree that the Greeks 
fought with the utmost courage and repeatedly re- 
pulsed their assailants. But the continuance of this 
slaughter can serve no good purpose and the powers 
can not intervene too soon to check it. It has been 
no part of the programme of the powers to permit 
Turkey to erush Greece. If there was nothing re- 
volting in the spectacle of the Moslems overrunning 
1 Christian kingdom and subjecting the population to 
all the horrors of war as practiced by them, ordinary 
prudence would suggest to the statesmen of Europe 

hat it would not do to permit Turkey to become too 
confident in her own prowess; as otherwise she would 
vecome intractable. ‘Che number of men mobilized 
v Turkey is wholly disproportionate to the necessity 
of dealing with Greece, and suggests other warlike 


designs, ‘ 


The question what shall be done with Crete has 
been pushed into the background by the more stirring 
events on the Greek-Turkish frontier, but it will have 
to be dealt with soon. Greece will have to be counted 
out as a factor in the settlement of the question. Tn 
her downfall, the Cretans have lost the only real friend 
who was willing to risk anything in their behalf, and 
their only natural ally. But nothing that has hap- 
pened to Greece lessens the difficulties of the Cretan 
situation. When last consulted the leaders of the 
Cretan Christians were as averse as ever to any form 
of autonomy, and insisted that nothing short of union 
with Greece would pacify the island. That is now 
out of the question; but if autonomy is given to 
Crete, it will have to be a real autonomy, guaranteed 
and stistained by the powers; with the possibilities of 
Turkish interference reduced to a minimum. 

* 


The action of the senate in rejecting the treaty of 
arbitration with Great Britain was not unexpected. 
But it is not the less deplorable on that account. It 
has forfeited for the United States the opportunity to 
lead the nations of the world in substituting arbitra- 
tion for war as an adjustment of international 
quarrels, It subjects us also to peculiar reproach, be- 
cause in the matter of the Venezuela boundary we in- 
sisted that it was the duty of Great Britain to arbi- 
trate the question at issue. We poured upon her all 
manner of reproaches because she was unwilling to do 
so: and finally took the ground that if she would not 
arbitrate the boundary we would draw a line for her, 
and would regard any violation of such a line as a 
trespass. Summed up in a word, we insisted that 
arbitration must be had, if we had to fight for it. 
Now, after practically forcing Great Britain to accept 
the principle of arbitration, we ourselves reject it. 

The vote on the treaty was a close one. Sixty-nine 
senators voted: and to ratify the treaty forty-six 
should have voted in favor. As it was, forty-three 
voted for, and twenty-six against it. Three more 
votes would have saved the treaty. Yet the instru- 
ment had been so weakened by amendments, and the 
scope of possible arbitration under it had been so re- 
stricted that, except for the moral damage done by its 
downright rejection, the situation would have been 
little better if the treaty had been ratified. It was a 
mere wreck of the instrument subinitted by President 
Cleveland; and so many kinds of questions were 
directly or by implication excluded from its provi- 
sions that it would have amounted to little if it had 
been adopted. As matters have turned, it would 
have been better by far if the treaty had been knocked 
in the head when it was first sent in. Then it could 
have been argued that its terms were too sweeping to 
be practicable. But by first reducing it to a shadow, 
and then rejecting that shadow, we have practically 
declared against the whole principle. 

The senate committee, on finance has reported the 
tariff bill favorably. It is a little misleading, how- 
ever, to use the definite article. The bill reported is 
not the bill which the house passed. It contains 
from seven to eight hundred amendments. The 
measure will in fact assume at least four distinct 
forms before it reaches the president for his signature. 
There is the bill as it passed the house, which is prac- 
tically the same as that first reported by Mr. Dingley, 
since no amendments were incorporated by the house 
save such as the committee introduced. Then there 
is the bill as reported by the senate committee. Then 
there will be the bill, as it will emerge from the senate, 
after it has been fought over, item by item. And 
finally, there will be the bill as it will come out of the 
conference committee, after concessions and counter- 
concessions and a general process of give-and-take, 
when it must be adopted without further change, if at 
all, by both houses. 

* 

Some of the changes made by the senate committee 

are surprising. The so-called “retroactive clause,” 


under which the new rates were made to apply to 
goods imported after April 1, has been stricken out; 
but most people, aside from some nervous importers, 
expected that to be done. A purely revenue duty of 
ten cents a pound is imposed on tea; but this, as well 
as an increase in the tax on beer, is to last only until 
the first of January, 1900, being intended to meet the 
present anomalous condition of the revenue. Hides 
are taken from the free list and taxed at a cent and 
a half a pound. This is in response to a Western de- 
mand, and the retention of this item will be the ocea- 
tion of a battle royal. As to wool, the rates on the 
first two classes are lowered from the seale in the 
house bill, but on the third class, that of carpet wools, 
the rate is increased. There are some changes in the 
sugar schedule; the most important being the removal 
of the exemption hitherto accorded Hawaiian sugar, 
under the terms of the reciprocity treaty with the 
islands. This action will be warmly contested. 
* * * 

The exports of gold continue, and have reached a 
total of nine or ten million dollars. But the gold 
reserve is so much larger than it was a few months 
ago that these shipments do not occasion the uneasi- 
ness which would have been felt under different con- 
ditions. Moreover, it is well understood that they do 
not reflect any distrust in our finances, as some pre- 
vious demands have done, and do not represent a 
return of our securities, but that they are occasioned 
by the special requirements upon the London market 
for gold to meet the demands of Austria and Japan, 
both of which countries are putting their currency on 
a gold basis. The New York banks will come to the 
aid of the treasury if the demand becomes incon- 
venient, but there is no present indication that assist- 
ance will be needed, 


EVERY SCHOOL DAY. 

Monday, May 17, 1829, John Jay, America’s eminent jur- 
ist, died in New York City. He was first chief justice of 
the United States. He was born in New York City Decem- 
ber 12, 1745, and graduated at Columbia College at nine- 
teen. He drew up the address to Great Britain which was 
adopted by the continental congress, 

Tuesday, May 18, 1875, one of the most severe earth- 
quakes in the world’s history destroyed twenty towns in 
Venezuela and Columbia, <A large number were killed. 
The greatest damage was af Cicuta. It was a perfect day, 
when, at 11 a. m., a shock lasting but four seconds, de- 
stroyed every building and buried 8,000 persons, leaving 
the town a complete ruin and the scene of great desola- 
tion. Property valued at $8,000,000 was destroyed. 

Wednesday, May 19, 1780.--The famous ‘Dark Day” of 
America. 

1864.—Death of Nathaniel Hawthorne at Plymouth, N. 
H. He was born at Salem, Mass., July 4, 1804. He wasa 
college classmate of Longfellow, class of '25. He formed 
a close college friendship for Franklin Pierce, president 
of the United States from 1852--6, and this friendship kept 
him much in political life, but his fame is that of a writer. 
“Searlet Letter’ is perhaps his most famous story, He 
made the old manse at Concord famous. ‘‘Mosses from 
an Old Manse” is a delightful book. 

Thursday, May 20, 1867, Alaska was purchased from 
tussia by the United States, the treaty being ratified on 
this day. The civilized inhabitants were given three 
years in which to decide whether they would remain and 
become citizens of the United States, or return to Russia. 
This added 500,000 square miles to the United States. 
The price paid was $7,200,000. The native population 
was 60,000. 

1806, John Stuart Mill, an eminent philosopher and 
economist, was born in London. He was one of the chief 
champions of the North during the Civil War. 

Friday, May 21, 1880, the failure of the Reading rail- 
road was a national calamity. Its indebtedness was $104,- 
000,000. The company attempted to control immense 
iron and coal interests. The road was chartered in 1833. 
Its failure was directly due to an attempt to control the 
anthracite coal business of the United States. 

1527, Philip II. of Spain was born at Valladolid. His 
empire was perhaps fie grandest in the world when he 
came upon the throne. He married Mary I. of England, 
expecting to add that country to the possessions of Spain, 
but this did not follow his marriage. Thirty years later 
he tried to invade England, but the mission of the Spanish 
Armada failed. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGnAPHY. By Jacques 
W. Redway. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 144 pp. Price, 60 cents. ; 
This is a useful and usable text-book. It is attractive 

and scientific, interesting and instructive. It gives the 
child some idea of the physical features of the earth, and 
of the political arrangement of the inhabitants, and, at the 
same time, gives unusual prominence to the commercial, 
industrial, and social features of the various natural and 
political divisions. 

The Journal has insisted that the geographical ‘ways 
and means” of the schoolroom were completely revolu- 
tionized some three years since, and that within a few 
years the schools would settle down upon one or two 
main lines of geographical teaching, which would re- 
main as standards for twenty years or more. It is six 
or eight years since a few men began in teachers’ insti- 
tutes and educational conventions to ridicule the old-time 
methods in geography, and to emphasize the importance 
of vivifving the physical features, and of training pupils 
to think out the influences of soil and climate, of moun- 
tains and rivers upon the productions of the earth. 

In the “Report of the Committee of Ten” of the N.B.A., 
under the leadership of President Charles W. Eliot and 
Professor William M. Davis of Harvard, the physical, 
geological, meteorological phases of geography were given 
an effective setting and an emphatic endorsement. The 
“Report of the Committee of Fifteen,’ under the leader- 
ship of Dr. William T. Harris, United States commissioner 
of education, challenged any tendency to undue emphasis 
of these characteristics in the teaching of the subject, and 
championed with much ardor the “human” feature as em- 
bodied in the social, commercial, and industrial life and 
development of the races and nations of the earth. 

yne nature side of the subject has had a remarkable 
embodiment in books already issued, and now the social, 
or human, phase has a practically perfect setting forth, 
so far as an elementary work can do it. A more interest- 
ing text-book we have not seen, nor a more beautiful book 
for its grade, and the essentials are presented with dis- 
crimination and force. While it will not meet the theo- 
ries of those who have committed themselves to the ‘“‘Com- 
mittee of Ten” ideals, it will command their respect, and 
will delight those who have found no satisfaction in the 
extreme emphasis of the nature element in geography. 

The Journal never assumes to know, no one can 
know, how any book will “teach” until it has been in the 
schoolroom in the hands of many teachers, but so far as 
can be judged from the definiteness of the treatment, the 
clearness of the phrasing, the skillfulness of the. arrange- 
ment of topics for oral or written work, and the illustra- 
tive character of the pictures, it seems as though any 
teacher could secure such results from this book as to 
make it unnecessary to have any of the leading character- 
istics retaught in the higher grades. 

It is undoubtedly the “natural” treatment of the sub- 
ject, and therefore there is justification of the name, ‘The 
Natural Elementary Geography”; butif there wasever an 
attempt to give a scientific treatment of a subject, it 
would seem to be in this case, and though “natural” does 
not imply the emphasis of “nature,’’ one instinctively 
thinks of the nature element of geography, rather than 


the “human” element, when he_ sees this name. 
The subject is vigorously, attractively, scientifically, 
and pedagogically presented. The battle between 
the philosophy of the “Ten” and of the “Fifteen” 


is now “on,” and let us have a good-natured, earnest, 
square contest, and the truth will win. 


FIRST READER, AESOP AND MOTHER GOOSE. By 
Louis P. Nash. Literature Readers, No. 1. Boston: 
Thompson, Brown, & Co. Cloth. Price, 30 cents. 
Mr. Nash is one of the most successful superintendents 

in Massachusetts. Hlis schools have been known far and 

near for the excellence of the reading and the intelligent 
expression of the first-year pupils. In this ‘First 

Reader” one gets a good idea of the methods adopted in 

attaining some of the results for which his schools have 

been noted. Literature is appreciated from the first. 

Everything popular among the classics has a place in the 

author’s scheme of school reading, and in this “First 

Reader” there is a wide range of nature study in leading 

up to “Aesop's Fables,” and no less in preparation for 

“Mother Goose.””. The ingenuity with which the old-time 

rhymes are magnified so that the little child sees both na- 

ture and human nature graphically set forth in so simple 

a jingle as “Jack and Jill” is fascinating. 

LIFE IN ASIA. Ry Mary Cate Smith. 
“The World and Its People’ Series. Boston: 
Burdett, & Co. Boards. Illustrated. 328 pp. 
Good school reading must supplement all good teach- 

ing of geography. Every continent must stand out by 

itself. It is not enough that the facts be given, nor that 
the book be so written that children will read,—though 
both are important,—-but there must be, in addition, real 

art in the putting of things, so that essential facts will 7 

emphasized, and the interest shall be such that the life of 

the people will stand out clearly and the picture presented 
will abide with the reader. Mrs. Smith has done all this 
in these pages. <A successful teacher, a brilliant Sunday 
school leader, a skillful author, an exact scholar, she de- 
voted herself to the preparation of this work with the 
corse Boe a ee and we have a wonderfully cle 
entation of the story of Asiatie life. wi 
of the birth of civilization, 
mate in the world YS and most productive cli- 
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DONA PERFECTA, 


Novela Esp; 
Por Benito Perez la Espanol Contemporanea. 


Galdos. Edited by \ ars 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 271 pp. Price $1 10 a 

+ sage the very important culture-value of 
edition of any foreign text-book for 
fessor Marsh’s edition of 


a native 
t- young students, Pro- 
Dona Perfecta” is all that the 


most exacting teacher of Spanish could demand. For the 
outward qualities of the manufacture, it is enough to say 
that it is a product of Messrs. Ginn & Co.’s Atheneum 
Press, and that it is issued in their ‘International Modern 
Language Serves.” 

Of the novel, teachers of Spanish need be told nothing, 
for no one who is fitted to teach the language can have 
missed the charm of Galdos’ story-telling, or have failed 
to notice the force and virility of the language as he uses 
it. Professor Marsh, who has passed his editorial contri- 
butions through the test of several Harvard classes, con- 
tributes extensive notes, which are meant to supplement 
the “dreadful insufficiency” of existing Spanish-English 
dictionaries—a fault which is as much due, it may be 
feared, to some of the unfortunate, but not less charm- 
ing, characteristics of the language, as to any inherent 
shortcomings in the compilers of word-books. Mr. Marsh 
has also written an introduction, of scarcely a half-dozen 
pages, which will not surprise any of those who have 
watched his work as professor of comparative literature 
at Harvard, but which may, or should, suggest to others 
that the future has in store for us some brilliant work 
from a worthy successor of Ticknor and Longfellow, Low- 
ell and Norton. 


EDUCATIONAL LAWS FOR ALL 
TEACHERS. By James L. Hughes, Toronto. Inter- 
national Education Series. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Cloth. 296 pp. Price, $1.50. 

First of all, Dr. W. T. Harris, the editor of the Interna- 
tional Education Series, which has already passed forty 
books, writes for this, as for each of the forty, an intro- 
duction, which is of great value in itself, setting Froebel, 
philosophically, as the disciple of Schelling’s first philoso- 
phy, that in which Schelling construed time and space, 
matter and motion, gravitation and light, magnetism and 
crystallization, plant life and animal life as the progres- 
sive realizations of mind in the objective pole of the being 
of the Absolute, mind being the subjective pole. Froebel 
lays great stress upon natural objects as the symbols of 
the mind. He attempts to construct a scale of symbolic 
terms up which the mind of the child shall mount on its 
way to clear thinking. The categories of pure thought 
in the mind of the child are embodied in symbols or men- 
tal pictures, and it is the function of arithmetic, grammar, 
etc., to strip off the sensuous form in which these deep 
ideas first appear in the mind of the child, and give him 
ability to use them as tools of thought. The kinder- 
garten as it comes from Froebel is the most valuable edu- 
cational method vet devised for giving the child the first 
impulse toward clearness of thinking and willing. 

Mr. Hughes has done the profession a great service in 
lifting the Froebelian characteristics, laws, processes, 
and spirit into an educational universality which enables 
all teachers to find in the principles and teaching of Froe- 
bel something of value for every school, in every subject, 
every day. 


FROEBEL’S 


THE WERNER ARITHMETIC, ORAL AND WRIT- 
TEN. For Third and Fourth Grades. By Frank H. 
Hall. Cloth. 256 pp. 

THE WERNER ARITHMETIC, ORAL AND WRIT- 
TEN. Book II., Parts I. and Il. By Frank H. Hall. 
New York and Chicago: Werner School Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 320 pp. 


Mr. Hall's genius in making arithmetics was proven 
some time since, but these admirably-arranged and care- 
fully-worked-out books are the abundant fruitage of 
ideas which the present receiver has had occasion to em- 
vhasize in other connections. The features of the sub- 
ject magnified by the author in these books are gradation 
for the benefit of the pupils rather than classification for 
the scientific glory of the author; continuous “mental 
practice” in all arithmetical work, treating all arithmetic 
as mental; clearing away all difficulties by oral teaching 
and “mental” practice before using the pencil. 

The grading is advisable and the problems abundant. 


These are not arithmetics in the old-time sense, for there 
are no definitions to be learned, no “explanations” to be 
memorized, but only problems so skillfully arranged and 
graded that the child becomes expert in the useof numbers 
by using them. Thirty years ago we designated the men 
as idealists who said in conventions that this would ulti- 


mately be the universal way of teaching arithmetic. To- 
day it will surprise few and delight many. 
A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF OUR CIVIL WAR. By 


Theodore Ayrault Dodge. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 

& Co. 350 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Whatever may be the ethics of war, and whatever may 
be the most proper relation of the history of military 
events tothe historical teaching in the public schools, 
there can be no doubt regarding the inevitable interest 
which such history excites in young, people. The ° 
glamour of the past has already enveloped the struggle of 
1776, and its stories have joined the company of the im- 
mortal ones where, in the seats of chiefest honor, repose, 
for the everlasting profit of manhood and courage, Ther- 
mopylae and Marathon. 

These seem to be degenerate days, and the many brave 
deeds, in closet as in action, the wonderful exhibitions of 
strategic genius and of individual heroism which proved 
that our English blood was capable of maintaining its tra- 
ditions, during the storms and stress of 1861--1865, these 
deeds seem to be buried beneath an unedifying, compact 
heap of war-contract fortunes, of war-time bonds, and 
war-time tariffs, covered over with the ebullitions of per- 
sonal jealousies, of stored-up grudges, of political rival- 
ries. 

Colonel Dodge has done a very real service, and one for 
which many a generation of American boys and men wil! 
thank his fourteen-year-old son, in giving us an account 
of the Civil War, which is written without thought of per- 
sonalities, which aims to tell the story of events for the 
sole purpose of giving the reader, especially the bo) 
readers, a clear idea of what happened, how and why, and 
what came of it. Colonel Dodge is soldier enough,—or 
may we say man enough,—to forget that it makes no 
difference whether he is telling of the Lee who was beaten 
thirty years ago or the Hannibal who failed in his cam- 
paign of 2,000 years earlier. He can admire one as 
frankly and fully as the other, and he can study the rea- 
sons for their non-success as freely and with as earnest a 
desire to discover the actual facts and the truest causes. 

It would be easier to recount the virtues of this bird's- 
eve view which Colonel Dodgehas given us if the book had 
not been, for a dozen years, in the library of every earnest 
student of the struggle of ’61, and if half a generation of 
boys had not given it their approval. But a three-dollar 
book is not for all boys, and, perhaps, least of all, for the 
boys who will value it most, now that the publishers have 
issued it at a more reasonable price, and in thoroughly 
satisfactory form. No boy can fail to respect a well-made 
book, and when the book is fascinating in its treatment as 
in its subject, there are few boys who will not want it on 
the little shelf which ought to be above the bed of every 
fourteen-year-old lad. And there can be no surer method 
of getting this book on to these shelves than by having it 
in the school libraries, where tue boys will read it and tel! 
their fellows of its charms. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATE. By George Jaco) 

Holyoake. Boston: Ginn & Co. 266 pp. 

The gift of oratory whose object is to please, arouse, 
convince, move, or persuade a public audience is divine. 
When this gift is developed, it becomes an art, and is of 
great practical value and importance. To aid in the cul- 
tivation of the power of public Speaking and debate, this 
treatise has been prepared. It is the work of a master. 
This is a second and revised edition. It has been highly 
commended by the press, and by such distinguished ora- 
tors as Wendell Phillips and Dr. Joseph Parker of Eng- 
land. The volume contains thirty-two chapters, ani 
treats the subject exhaustively. After defining the na- 
ture and uses of rhetoric, logic, and elocution, and the 
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Mayo W. Hazeltine 
in New York Sun. 
“This admirable book, the best, we 
do not hesitate to say, which has been 
written upon this subject.” 
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history.”’ 


THE COLONIAL ERA. By Prof. G. P. FIsHeR. 


M. SLoaneg, Ph. D. 


A SHORT HISTORY of MEDIAEVAL EUROPE. 


By Ouiver J. Tuarcuer, Professor of History, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. With maps. 12mo, $1.25 net. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By Atrrep Weber, Professor in the University of Stras- 
bourg. Translated by Frank Thilly, Ph.D., Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Missouri, from the Fifth 
French Edition, revised and enlarged. With Bibliogra- 
phy. 8vo, $2.50 net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. 


By Arruvur Farrpanks, Ph.D., Instructor in Yale Uni- 
versity. 8vo, $2.00 net. 


Prof, JEROME H, RAYMOND, University of Wisconsin, writes: 
**T have gotten more help from your book than any book that I 
have read within a year. Every teacher and student of sociology 
will feel personally grateful to you for what you have done and 
the way in which you have done it.” 


FRENCH SERIES, No. 1. 
THE FACTS OF LIFE (LES FAITS DE LA VIE.) 


French Vocabulary. Part I. 


[t should be put into the 
hands of all students of American 


THE FRENCH WAR AND THE REVOLUTION. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Educational Books | 


THE AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES 


now in course of publication by the Scribners, constitutes one of the most valuable contributions as yet mad i ited 
in every city and town library, and among the prescribed text-books of our colleges and se " oe 


Philadelphia Publie Ledger. 
_ “Dr. Burgess presents the subject 
in a calm and dispassionate way, and 
with the large and generous outlook 
of a scholar and a philosopher.” 


and impar- 


Previous Volumes, 12mo, each, 81.25. 
THE CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION, 


By Prof. 


By Joun W. Burcsss, Ph.D., LL.D. 
THE MAKING OF THE NATION. By Gen. Francis A. WALKER. ee 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. (Princeton Lectures.) Six Lectures. 
By Prof. Epwarp Trinity College, Dublin. 

$1.25 net. 

This important volume deals exhaustively with its subject, dis- 
cussing with much acumen the influence of the revolutionary 
spirit upon English literature, with special notice of Burke. Sub- 
sequently it treats of Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Byron, 
Shelley, and others of this group, in their relation to the French 
Revolution, Professor Dowden speaks on matters concerning 
English Literature with an authoritativeness equalled by few 
other living scholars, and the present topic is handled in his usual 
scholarly and suggestive style. 


SCHOPENHAUER’S SYSTEM IN ITS PHIL- 
OSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE. By Witiiam Cavp- 
WELL, Professor of Moral and Social Philosophy in North- 
western University. S8vo, $3.00 net. 


A most interesting statement of the true significance of Scho- 
penhauer’s philosophy in the light of modern thought and 


Systematically Arranged, forming a Text-book for the Methodical Study of the 
Home Life — The School— Traveling — Plants. 
Victor Betis, Director of the Normal School of Languages, Boston, and Howarp 
Swan, Director of the Central School of Foreign Tongues, London. 8vo, 80 cents net. 
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research. 
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Idiomatically Described and 
By 


Tongues, London. 


hools.”’— The New York Sun. 


THE MIDDLE PERIOD, 1817-1858. 


By Joun W. Burcgss, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of History, Columbia University. 12mo, $1.'75- 
Pittsburg Presbyterian Banner. 


“It could hardly have been written 
ina more conscientious 


The Evangelist. 

“The brilliant characteristic of the 
work is its fairness. 
be justly assigned a place among the 
authorities.” 


CLASSROOM CONVERSATIONS IN FRENCH. 
Exercises for the Practice of the Subjective Language, forming an Introduction to 
the Language of ‘Thought. 
Languages, Boston, and Howarp Swan, Director of the Central School of Foreign 

8vo, 80 cents net. ; 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Baltimore Sun. 


“Nullification, the fugitive slave 
law, . the Kansas struggle, are 
all treated here with that calmness of 
Statement which is due to the dig- 
nity of history.” 


It will 


In Preparation. 
1859-1877. 


With maps. 12mo. 


READY MAY 22, 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

By Grorce Lapp, Professor of Philosophy 

in Yale University. 8vo, $4.00. 

Dr. Ladd’s wide reputation in the field of psychology and phi- 
losophy gives much interest to anything new from his talented pen, 
In the present case an additional attraction is given by the fact 
that he is the pioneer American author on the subject chosen. As 
always, his discussion is marked by deep thinking, and by keen, 
incisive, suggestive treatment. 


A deservedly popular earlier work of Dr. Ladad’s is his 


PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Grorcre TrumButy Lapp, Professor of Philosophy in 

Yale University. 12mo, 224 pages, $1.00 net. Stxth edition. 

An elementary text-book for high schools and academies, 
recently adopted as a text-book in Brooklyn, N. Y.; Utica, N. Y.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Binghamton, N. Y.; Middleboro, Mass.; Rhode 
Island State Normal School, Kansas Normal College, New Hamp- 
shire State Normal School, Los Angeles State Normal School, 
Wellesley College, University of Toronto, and in the sixth edition, 
within one year after publication, 


FRENCH SERIES, NO. 2. 
A Graduated Set of Elementary 


By Vicror Beris, Director of the Normal School of 


manner in which they should be studied, the author dwells 
upon the laws of debate, the method of expression, the 
nature and conditions of oratory, and all minor topics 
connected with these themes. A careful study of the book 
will give the student just that kind of instruction which 
he needs to gain ability in debate and oratory. 

THE HISTORY OF ORATORY AND ORATORS. By 
Henry Hardwicke. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
454 pp. Price, $3.00. 

This is a very valuable book. The subject matter is 
important for the student who is under training for public 
life, and of great interest to the general reader. It is a 
study of the influence of oratory upon politics and litera- 
ture, with special reference to certain orators selected as 
representative of their several epochs, from the earliest 
dawn of Grecian civilization down to the present day. 
The author assumes that “oratory is the parent of lib- 
erty’; that every free state fosters, while tyrants aim to 
cripple and debilitate it, and that oratory falls into decay 
only when the liberty of the people is dissolved. Grecian 
and Egyptian fables taught that the art of eloquence was 
of celestial origin. Schools of oratory were established 
as soon as historical truth burst from the regions of 
mythology, and they have done an important work, in 
every age, as shown in the history of civilization. Ora- 
tory was a power in the periods of Greece and Rome, and 
where in literature can be found compositions more per- 
fect, compared with the orations of Demosthenes and 
Cicero? The English classics are largely the works of 
inglish and American orators. Chatham, Pitt, Fox, 
Burke, Grattan, O’Conneli, Brougham, Bright, Disraeli, 
Gladstone, Hamilton, Otis, Ames, Randolph, Pinckney, 
Wirt, Webster, and Choate, and many others have left 
to us models of pure English compositions which will be 
read and studied with increasing interest as long as our 
language survives among the nations. 


THE GOSPEL IN BRIEF. 
Translated from the Russian 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 12mo. 225 pp. Price, $1.25. 
The reading world is familiar with the writings of 

Count Tolstoi, and no one will question his ability, sin- 

cerity, or Christian character and purpose. Before this, 

besides his literary works, he had written ‘The Introduc- 
tion to a Criticism of Dogmatic Theology,” ‘“‘A Criticism 
of Dogmatic Theology,” “The Four Gospels Harmonized 
and Translated,” and “My Faith.’”” Tolstoi is known as 

‘he exponent of revolutionary doctrines, which he identi- 

ies with the teaching of Jesus. In this work he fuses the 

our gospels into one, omitting all passages relating to the 
ife of John the Baptist, Christ’s birth and genealogy, his 
liracles, his resurrection, and the references to pro- 
vhecies fufilled in his life. 

Thus pruned, Count Tolstoi claims that Christ's teach- 
igs present the purest and most completesystem of meta- 
vhysies and morals and doctrine of life, and the brightest 


By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
Original. New York: 


aN 


light which the human mind has ever reached. From 
this pure doctrine ail the noblest activities of humanity 
in politics, poetry, and philosophy are derived. One hun- 
dred and thirty-three pages are devoted to the transla- 
tion into modern language, from the original Greek, by 
the author. The expression of the text is new and won- 
derfully interesting, and it adds much to our admiration 
of the work to realize that this story is told by the great- 
est living novelist. It seems like a new revelation. A 
summary and recapitulation are added, which are won- 
derful manifestations of Count Tolstoi’s genius. 


MODERN POLITICAL ORATIONS. Edited by Leopold 
Wagner. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 349 pp. 

The orations of our great English statesmen are among 
the best specimens of English literature, and the volumes 
containing a collection of such orations are valuable ad- 
ditions to any library. This volume occupies exclusively 
a new field, in giving examples only of political oratory. 
We admit that the great period of British oratory was 
during the reign of King George the Third, when theatri- 
cal displays were witnessed on the floor of the house, and 
impassioned eloquence moved its members. But Queen 
Victoria’s reign has produced statesmen equally great, 
whose forensic efforts were equally able and whose public 
utterances are equally valuable. The orations, too, 
should be preserved. The statesmen, specimens of whose 
orations are here collected, are Lord Brougham, Macaulay, 
Fox, Daniel O'Connell, Sheil, Cockburn, Sir Bulwer Lytton, 
the earl of Ellenborough, John Bright, the Right Hon. 
Robert Lowe, the Right Hon. Gathorne Hardy, Earl! Rus- 
sell, Isaac Butt, A. M. Sullivan, the earl of Beaconsfield, 
Hon. Joseph Cowen, Charles Bradlaugh, Justin M’Carthy, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, the Right Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, Charles S. Parnell, the Right Hon. John Morley, 
Richard Cobden, and the “Grand Old Man,” the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone. These speeches cover a period of 
fifty years. 

THE SQUARE OF SEVENS. An Authoritative System 
of Cartomancy. With a Prefatory Notice by E. Irenaeus 
Stevenson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. 
Cloth. Ornamental. Deckle edges and gilt top. 
Fortune-telling and belief in such follies were among 

the superstitions of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 

turies. Our ancestors did not repudiate the ideaof ghosts. 

They shuddered at the breaking of a mirror; they avoided 

doing errands on Friday; they turned pale over a seven- 

times sneeze, or at the howling of a dog at midnight, and 
they told fortunes in real earnest. Nor have the enlight- 
ening influences of science, philosophy, and religions yet 
entirely dispelled these delusions from the public mind. 

Even to-day there are intelligent women and men who 

very much prefer to first see a new moon over the right 

than the left shoulder. 

Nortune-telling with cards was practised for genera- 
tions. with solemn faith in the gravity of its mysteries, 


Then ‘‘The Square of Sevens and the Parallelogram,” as 
treated by its author, Robert Autrobus, revealed, with 
mathematical certainty, the fortune (good or bad) of 
those who sought the information. And even now the 
book is no less valuable, as it affords unbounded amuse- 
ment to all who engage in the play. Mr. Stevenson’s 
preface of twenty pages is worth the price of the book, and 
the author's text is a literary curiosity, which dates back 
to the early part of the eighteenth century. 
THROUGH EGYPT TO PALESTINE. 

Smith. Chicago: Fleming H. 

pp. Price, $1.25. 

The author calls this record of his trip to the Orient his 
“little souvenir.” It is neither a history, guide-book, nor 
acommentary. It describes things and places as they ap- 
peared, and impressed the traveler. Confusing figures 
and details are omitted, but the most interesting and won- 
derful scenes of those far-away Bible lands are described 
in graphie style. If the themes are old, they are treated 
in a new and pleasing way. It is interesting to follow 
such a guide through such a country, and no reader of this 
book will be disappointed. The volume is embellished 
with fifteen full-page illustrations from photographs 
taken by the author. 
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By 
Revell Company. 


Shakespeare’s ‘Tempest’ is issued, with an introduc- 
tion and valuable notes by K. Deighton, B. A., by Mac- 
millan & Co., New York; price, 40 cents. 


Dr. Otto Dietrich, principal of the Milwaukee high Latin 
school, issues a most helpful manual on Latin syntax 
which teachers of Latin are sure to appreciate. Inthirty- 
two pages he gives all that any Latin student needs, and 
it is in such compact form and so well classified that it 
cannot fail to be serviceable. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Four Great Americans— Washington, Franklin, Webster, Lincoln,”’ 
By James Baldwin. Price, 50 cents. New York: Werner School 
Book Company. 

“Natural Elementary Geography.” By Jacques W. Redway. Price, 
60 cents. New York: American Book Company. 


“John Halifax, Gentleman.” By Mrs. Craik. Price, $1.75.— 
‘Leonora of the Yawmish.”” By Francis Dana. Price, $1.25.——‘“The 
Missionary Sheriff.’ By Octave Thanet. Price, 1.25.—*‘'Flowers 


Price, $2.50. 


By Caroline A. Creevey. 
New York: 


of Field, Hill, and Swamp.” 
Price, $1.50. 


Loyal Traitor.” By James Barnes. 
Harper & Brothers. 

“Part Songs: Our School Boys and Our School Girls.” By N. B. 
Sargent. Boxford, Mass.: N. B. Sargent. 

“The Story of American Coals.” By William Jasper Nicolls. Price, 


$2.00, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
“The liad of Homer.” Translated in English Blank Verse. By 
William Cullen Bryant. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
“Chesterfield’s Letters: With notes.’”” By Henry H. Belfield. New 


York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 
“The Mutable Many.” By Robert Barr. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
“Litterature Francaise, Deuxieme Annee. By E. 
“Gothe’s Gotz von Berlichingen.’”” Edited with notes, 
Goodrich. New York; Henry Holt & Co, 


Price, $1.50. New York: 
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and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and _vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

May 21: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston. 

June 13--15: Maryland State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Blue Mountain, Md. 

June 22--24: South Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, West Plains, Mo. 

June 28--30: University of Convocation, 
Albany N. Y. 

June 29--30 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Toledo, O. 

June 29--July 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association, Waco, Texas. 

June 20—July 2: Kentucky State Teachers’ 
Association, Bowling Green, Ky. 
June 30--July 2: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
June 30--July 5: South Carolina State 
Teachers’ Association, Paris Mt., S.C. 
July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, New York City, N. Y. 

July 6-8: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Binghamton, N. Y. 

July 6--9: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Montreal, Canada. 


ADDITIONAL SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Michigan-—Ferris summer school, May 
24 to July 5, Big Rapids, W. N. Ferris. 

Nova Scotia—Summer school of science, 
July 7--22, Yarmouth, J. D. Seaman, Char- 
lottetown, P. E. I, 


NEW ENGLAND, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. At the twenty-second annual 
convention of the New England Normal 
Council, recently held in this city, ad- 
dresses were delivered by Secretary Frank 
A. Hill, A. W. Edson of the state board, 
Superintendent C. F. Carroll, Miss Marvy 
L. Snow, superintendent, Bangor Me., and 
Miss Alice Reynolds of Providence, R. I. 
The subjects discussed were ‘The Relation 
Between the Normal and Public Schools,” 
“The City,” State,” ‘The Teacher.” 
Under the first subject the following reso- 
lutions were discussed:— 

Resolved, that the first work of the nor- 
mal school is the inspiration of its stu- 
dents with the spirit of the true teacher 
that they may appreciate the school and 
the work of the teacher in their relations 
to human life. 

Resolved, that sound and broad scholar- 
ship is an essential qualification of the 
graduate from the normal school. 

Resolved, that the students of the nor- 
mal school should be led through a care- 
ful analysis of the subjects of the publie 

be used for childrer should always 
softens the gums, allays all 
and is the best remedy for diarrhea, 25 


school curriculum for a definite knowledge 
of the principles, the method of teaching, 
and the educational value of each subject. 

Upon May day a very enjoyable excur- 
sion to historic Plymouth was participated 
in by 120 of the boys of the Agassiz school, 
Jamaica Plain, accompanied by a few of 
their teachers and friends, and conducted 
by the two sub-masters. Six hours 
among the haunts of the Pilgrims, known 
in story, allowed ample time for impres- 
sions which cannot fail to enlighten and 
ennoble. A few found time to gather the 
unrivaled arbutus, and nearly all found a 
nickel or a dime with which to purchase 
from the native venders a souvenir of such 
delightsome fragrance. 

he president of the school committee 
on legislative matters having consulted 
Mayor Quincy in regard to petilioning the 
general court for an additional $1,000,000 
for school purposes, the mayor replies that 
he is unwilling to support a petition to 
have further loans for this purpose made 
outside of the debt limit, but is disposed 
to assent to some proposition for securing 
the money reasonably required for the 
purpose, inside the debt limit. He recom- 
mends, however, applying to the city hall, 
instead of the legislature. 

The twenty-fifth meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Town and District Superintend- 
ents’ Association was held at the office 
of superintendent of schools, Worcester, 
on May 7. Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Cambridge, Superintendent D. P. Dame, 
Greenfield, Superintendent C. A. Brodeur, 
Chicopee, F. H. Ribley, master Charles 
Sumner school, Boston, Miss Flora E. Ken- 
dall, Leominster, Superintendent W. A. 
Baldwin, Belmont, Superintendent Pres- 
ton W. Search, Holyoke, A. W. Edson, 
state agent, Worcester, and Principal Al- 
bert G. Boyden, Bridgewater, were the 
speakers. 

The annual banquet of the Waltham 
Teachers’ Association was held recently. 
There was a large attendance, and brief 
addresses were by Superintendent 
Henry Whittemore, Principals Butler, 
Drake, Smith, and others. 

The election of William A. Baldwin as 
principal of the new normal school at 
Hyannis completes the list of six state 
normal school principals elected in two 
years. Prior to the election at Fitchburg 
two years ago, there had not been a prin- 
cipal chosen for many years. Of the six, 
one was taken from Bridgewater normal 
school, two from high schools, two from 
town superintendents, and one from a dis- 
trict superintendency. 

SOMERVILLE. large party of 
teachers from this city left for Washing- 
ton on Friday, April 30th, to spend several 
days in visiting points of interest. The 
party was in charge of Sub-Master Poor of 
the English high school. 

BRIGHTON, The Citizens’ Improve- 
ment Association is urging the erection 
of a new primary school building, as the 
schools are very much crowded. The 
teacher in one school reports seventy- 
eight children in a room fitted up for only 
fifty-six. Another teacher reports 160 
pupils in two rooms in the Old Union 
school building. 


BROOKLINE. William H. Lincoln is 
president and Joseph Wallar secretary of 
the newly-elected school board. The esti- 
mate of expenses for school purposes for 
the year 1897 equals $125,600. 


' CAMBRIDGE. The school board, bav- 
ing received an invitation from the ex- 
ecutive committee of the no-license jubilee 
to have the teachers and scholars take 
part in the celebration, voted that in its 
official capacity the board does not feel 
— to direct the schools in this mat- 
er. 
CHELSEA, The Highland school build- 
ing has been formally dedicated, The 
city sovernment gave a reception to the 
citizens; speeches were made by ex-Mayor 
Loud, Professor Hill, and others, and an 
entertainment and lunch were enjoyed. 
FITCHBURG. The high school build- 
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~ perial, 
FEL fellow, 
was slain by 


savages, “‘ for 
= want of a 
horse.’’ His saddle- 
girth broke; the strap 
was rotten. Life de- 
pends on little things. 
Some little weakness, 
some little thing 
wrong, and life is lost, 
or health is lost, or 
fortune is lost. People 
seldom realize from 
what apparently trivial 
causes their prospects 
are thrown away. 

A little indigestion 
or biliousness, or con- 
stipation may spoil a 
man’s chances in life. 
It makes his head 
=~ heavy and his mind 
ww, sluggish. He can’t do 
much work. He can’t 
do good work. He is 
left behind in the 
scramble for existence. 
His system is so clogged up with impure, 

oisonous matter that he has all sorts of bad 
eelings all the time, sour stomach, dizzi- 
ness, heart-burn, palpitation and everything 
else that unfits him for work. Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets change all this. They are 
the one perfect scientfic cure for constipa- 
tion and all the ailments that it causes. 

They are prompt, yet mild and natural in 
effect. They are purely vegetable. They 
can never do harm and the cure they make 
is permanent. There is no ‘something 
else’’ just as good. 

If you want to keep in health and con- 
dition you ought to have Dr. Pierce’s great 

. free book, ‘‘The People’s 
Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser.’’? It gives reliable pre- 
3| scriptions for the cure of all 
sorts of common diseases. 
It explains the principles of 
anatomy and physiology and 
the origin of life. It has over 
one thousand pages profuse- 
ly illustrated. A paper- 

a= bound copy sent free on re- 
ceipt of 21 cents in one-eent stamps to pay 
the cost of mailing ov//. Address, World’s 
Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Fortencentsextraa handsome cloth- 
bound, silver-stamped copy will be sent. 


a 


ing in this city is one of the most impos- 
ing, complete, and convenient school edi- 
fices of the kind in the East. 

CLINTON. The historical committee 
of the Fifteenth Massachusetts regiment 
have engaged Principal A. E, Ford of this 
town to write the history of the regiment, 
the attention of the committee having 
been turned in this direction by Mr. Ford’s 
history of the regiment in his “History of 
Clinton.” 

NORTH ANDOVER. Superintendent of 
Schools Chickering has been engaged at 
the same salary, and will devote the same 
amount of time to the schools as last year. 

NEEDHAM. Frank E. Parlin has re- 
signed the office of superintendent, and 
Henry M. Wolcott of Marblehead has been 
elected to the office. 

Several new teachers will be added to 
the Kimball high school. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Charles Noel Flagg of Hartford has 
aroused a lively interest in schoolroom 
decorations in the city, which has spread 
to adjoining towns. He wrote originally 
for School News—thé high school paper of 
the city—an article which was copied into 
the Hartford Courant, with a vigorous 
and helpful commendatory editorial. Mr. 
lags belongs to a family of artists and 
architects, and his own work in the maga- 
zines, especially, is attracting much at- 
tention. Professor Johnson of Trinity 
College has taken hold of the matter with 
much zeal, as has Mrs. Annie S. Churchill 
of New Britain. Harford has started the 
adornment movement with the right spirit 
and purpose, and there is no reason why 
she should not rival Boston, Salem, 
Brookline, Cambridge, Malden, Medford, 
and other Massachusetts cities. 

Miss Emily H. Radcliffe of Oswego nor- 


n requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


f Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, 
My and sustain in activity all bodily functions. Used 
eg 3° years with best results by thousands of dili- 
gent br 
LA well as Cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 
It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a conce H i 

sphites is ; white powder fron 
the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ —- for- 
mulated by Prof. Perey. Descriptive pamphlet FREE, 


ain workers for the prevention as 


56 West 25th St., New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1 .00). 
remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By matl, 50 cta. 


mal school has been engaged by the 
Waterbury board of education to take 
charge of the newly-established training 
school in that city. 

Miss L. L. Huntington goes from the 
graded school in Collinsville to the North- 
west school district, Hartford. 

At Wallingford Miss B. M. Shorey of 
Everett, Mass., is to succeed Miss Alice 
McChristie at the Central school. 

The Waterbury Teachers’ Association 
has elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, S. W. Wilby; vice-president, Miss I. 
J. Whiton; secretary and treasurer, Miss 
J. E. McArthur; executive committee. 
Miss Abbott, Mr. Madigan, Miss O'Neil, 
and Miss Cleveland. 

The third annual report of the New 
Haven normal school shows an enrollment 
of 173 students, 64 seniors and 109 juniors 

H. W. Kent, curator of the State 
museum, Norwich Free Academy, has re- 
turned to his duties after an illness of 
nearly a year. , 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. The report of the examina 
tion department of the state board of re- 
gets for 1896 shows a greater volume of 
work than for any other year in its his 
tory. Two million seven hundred twenty- 
eight thousand five hundred question 
papers were printed. Four hundred thou 
sand answer papers were written, and 
nearly 300,000 were received at the depart- 
ment and rated by university examiners. 
This examination shows an astonishing 
growth in the number taking classical 
studies. The increase in Latin and Greek 
subjects shows conclusively that the pres- 
ent system of electives, with balance 
courses, leads inevitably to an increase in 
the popularity of classical studies. The 
growth in the number of students complet- 
ing the requirements for admission to the 
high schools the last six years has been 
sixty-six per cent.; in the number com- 
pleting high school courses, 132 per cent.; 
and in the number completing high schoo! 
courses equivalent to graduation in 188), 
148 per cent. 

The semi-annual session of the Orange 
County Teachers’ Association will be held 
in the court house, Goshen, Saturday, May 
22, 1897. Principal Edwin Cornell, presi- 
dent. An interesting programme has been 
published, and a large and profitable meet- 
ing is assured. 

The New York teachers are naturally 
looking forward with much interest to the 
convention and exhibition of the State 
Teachers’ Association, which will be held 
in the Normal College from June 30 until 
July 3, and efforts are being made to se- 
cure not only a fine showing of profes- 
sional work, but to provide generously for 
the hospitable entertainment of the visit- 
ing teachers. The details are being ar- 
ranged by Augustus S. Muller, assistant 
superintendent of schools, and chairmal 
of the finance committee. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. President Gilman, who 
is now also president of the school board, 
criticises the bad system which prevails 
in that city, and suggests the re-organiza- 
tion of the school laws so as to concentrate 
responsibility, take the schools out of poli- 
tics, and make their direction the work of 
a few of the best citizens, aided by compe 
tent paid educators. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The school board 
has organized for the year. In a majority 
of the wards the presidents and secretaries 
were re-elected, but fourteen new presi- 
dents were elected. These elections re 
sulted from an excited political contest. 

Professor G. H. Young, for many years 
professor of music at the Keystone nortia! 
school, Pennsylvania, is now superintend 
ent of musical instruction in the schools of 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The next annual commencement of thc 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 1s 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is 4 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing 
eatarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, 0. 

Sold by druggtsts, price 75 cents. 
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University of Pennsylvania will be held 
June 9th. This will be the 141st anniver- 
sary, and the first time in ten years that 
the exercises of all six departments have 
been held at the same time and in the same 
place. It is the 157th year of the univer- 
sity’s existence, the 123rd annual com- 
mencement of the medical department, the 
nineteenth of the department of dentistry, 
and the eleventh of the department of 
veterinary medicine. There will be at 
least 500 graduates. 

ALLEGHENY. The third ward is to 
have a new schoolhouse costing some 
$350,000, 

The monthly report of the committee on 
compulsory education shows 976 absen- 
tees, 66 truants, 110 visits paid to truants, 
4 troublesome, 6 not attending, 28 over or 
under age, 5 in other schools, 25 in need 
of necessary clothing, 5 necessarily at 
work, and 3 physically disabled. Super- 
intendent Morrow’s report shows an aver- 
age attendance during the month of 
14,166 pupils. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA. 


The first election of state librarian under 
the new law, which places it in the hands 
of the state board of education, occurred 
in March. W. E. Henry, professor of Eng- 
lish in Franklin College, was elected. Mr. 
Henry is one of the best-known teachers of 
English in the state. He is also widely 
known through his valuable work In 
teachers’ institutes. 

Professor H. S. WKritz, for twenty years 
at the head of the preparatory department 
in Wabash College, has resigned. A chatr 
of zoology has been established and filled 
by Donaldson Bodine. Addison A. Ewing 
takes charge of the new chair of oratory 
and logic. D. D. Haines, who has been 
instructor in physical culture, becomes 
instructor in Greek in the preparatory de- 
partment. H. M. Starr is made permanent 
instructor in English in the preparatory 
department. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Mrs. O. T. Bright is chair- 
man of the Englewood Woman’s Club,—— 
Cook County high school teachers have a 
vigorous classical teachers’ association. 

—There is an effort being made to bring 
all the school book publishers of Chicago 
and the representatives of houses from 
other cities in the new Studebaker build- 
ing on Wabash avenue. Ginn & Co., 
Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., Scott, Forsmen, & Co. are 
reported to have signed leases already.—— 
The Chicago high schools have passed a 
searching examination at the hands of six 
Ann Arbor professors, and now they are 
“accredited” and their graduates can 


To Teachers “DRAUGHON'S PRACTICAL Book- 
KEEPING ILLUSTRATED,” for 

and others HOME STUDY and for useinliterary 
® schools and business colleges. 

Successfully used in general class work by teachers 
who HAVE NOT had the advantage of a business 


education. Will not require much ot the teacher's 
time. Nothing likeit issued. Price in reach ofall, 


OVER Orders 
Received 


As, 


FROM 


COLLEGES 30 Days. 


Special rates to Schools and Teachers, Sample 
copies sent for examination. Write for prices and 
circulars showing some of its Special Advantages, 
Illustrations, etc. (Mention this paper), Address 


DRAUGHON’S Practical Business College. 


Nashville, Tenn., or Texarkana, Texas. 
“Pror, DravGHon—I learned bookkeeping at 
home from your book, while holding a position as 
hight telegraph operator.” C. E. LEFFINGWELL, 
Bookkeeper for Gerber & Ficks, 
Wholesale Grocers, S. Chicago, Tll. 


Wellesley School for Boys. 


( 
Iuformation furnished by the Principal, 


\ 


EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 


Wellesley, Mass. 
ILI 


EASTON, PA. 
Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement June 23rd. Fall 


term begins September 16th. 
For Catalogues address The Registrar. 


ALL TEACHERS wishing to quality themselves for 


est positions should write for 
Announcement of the Central University Corre- 
spondence School, giving a course of home study 
leading to Degrees of B.S., M.S., Ph.B., Ph.D., ete. 
Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ENGINEERING 
Surveying & Mapping 
Mining & Prospecting 
Electricity 
Machine Design 
Mechanical Drawing 
Steam Engineering 
(Stat., Loco. & Mar.) 
Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 
English Branches 


TO STUDENTS 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 
YOUNG MEN 


and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 
work. Send for Frea 
Circular and References 
Stating the Subject you 
wish to Study, to 
The International 

Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1014 Seranton, Pa. 


enter the University of Michigan without 
special examination——The Franklin 
school, in which Superintendent <A. G. 
Lane, from 1858 to 1869, made his reputa- 
tion as a principal, has a new building, 
which cost, with the lot, $210,000. The 
lower story is of cut stone, and the other 
stories are of red pressed brick. It is 220 
feet by 150 feet. There are twenty-five 
classrooms, manual training plant, and 
kindergarten equipment. It will accom- 
modate i,400 children. W. C. Dodge is 
principal.——Chicago has a School Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society that distributed $6,904 
worth of clothing ta 4,994 needy pupils 
last year. Mrs. William Tyler is presi- 
dent.——The water supply of Chicago is 
officially pronounced harmful.——The Chi- 
cago University was prompt in holding 
rallies and raising money for Greece.—— 
All the leading colleges of the country 
have alumni associations or clubs in Chi- 
cago.——Bertram G. Nelson, Englewood 
high, Jerome J. Crowley, Lake View high, 
Miss June MacConkey, Northwest Divi- 
sion high, took the three cash prizes for 
oratorical ability in the Central Music hall 
contest. The amounts were $100, $75, and 
$50.——-Supervisor Alfred Kirk is one of 
the most respected and beloved educators 
in the West. His lovely daughter, Mrs. 
Dr. Costner, recently died while in the 


South for her health, and the teachers of 
the city are genuine mourners.——Mrs, 
Anna E. Bryan of Chicago is president of 
the International Kindergarten Union 
for the ensuing year. - 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, Cc. L. BriaGs, Coldwater. 

The second state oratorical contest of 
Michigan high schools was held at Olivet 
April 16. The state is divided into five dis- 
tricts, and the winners of the different dis- 
tricts entered the state contest, Mr. Clyde 
McGee of Pontiac winning first prize, and 
Miss Frances Farr of Grand Haven second. 

The governor appointed April 30 Arbor 
Day for Michigan, and the department of 
public instruction issued a vaiuable pam- 
phlet to aid the schools in making an ap- 
propriate celebration of the day. 

Tuseola county held an inspirational in- 
stitute April 22--24, at which Hon. J. L. 
Hughes of Toronto gave an address on 
“Schools and Schoolmasters in Dickens.” 

The Detroit common council has re- 
duced the tax levy for schools for the en- 
suing year about $150,000 below the esti- 
mated needs of the board of education, 

MINNESOTA. 

The system of summer schools for the 
education of public school teachers in this 
state has been most efficient and satisfac- 
tory. The state supports these training 
schools in nearly every county, during 
four weeks, and during the coming sum- 
mer forty-four of these schools will be con- 
ducted by experienced instructors, who are 
well paid. The state also pays the rail- 
road fare of all who attend. The average 
attendance the last summer was 7,000, 
three-quarters of the total number of 
schools in the state. 


| S ! 

— Two Very Popular Books. — : 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
OF THE 


UNITED STATES, 
By A. Norvron Friren, Esq. 
Cloth, 235 Pages. 


+ subjects. Sample pages free to teachers, 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
Rochester, N. Y. Chicago, Til. 


These books are written in plain, simple language, and are entirely free from the ab- 
* struse and bewildering reasoning which characterizes the ordinary text-books on these 


DESCRIPTIVE ECONOMICS. 


An Introduction to le 
ECONOMIC SCIENCE, 
By Myron T. Esq. 
Cloth, 200 Pages. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY 


For 180907. 
Five courses: Chemistry 1, 2,3, 4, and 5 of the College Catalogue will be offered and given by a regular 
college instructor. The number of lecture and laboratory periods for each course will be the same as in 
the college year. Consequently the school offers special opportunities to teachers for acquiring a thorough 


knowledge of general inorganic chemistry, or for the study of chemical analysis 


; to college students, to 


work up chemistry in advance, or to pass off a condition; and to students who desire to present chemistry 


for admission to college. 


equipped with modern apparatus for all kinds of chemical work. 
session six weeks. For further information apply to 


The chemical laboratory occupies the whole of a college building, and is well 


The school will open July 7th, and be in 


FRANK W. DURKEE, Turrs COLLEGE, MAS8s. 


Pennsylvania Summer School, 


HUNTINGDON 
Twenty Courses. 
A cool retreat on the banks of the ** Blue Juniata,” in the heart of the Alleghenies. 


July 12 to 30. Third Annual Session. 
professional study. 


PA. 


Offers unsurpassed opportunities for 


Boarding and tuition remarkably low, For illustrated pamphlet, address 


THREE WEEKS, Beginning July 5, 1897. 


W. W. DEATRICK, Kurzrown, PA., 
or JOSEPH 8. WALTON, Ereitpoun, PA. 


Cook County Normal Summer School, 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Prin: ipal.’ 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager. 


Thirteen Departments.— Model School for Observation. Free. 


A SYS 


ESENTATION O 


embers of the regular Faculty of the 


or The Theory of Concentration SCHOOL. 


A SCHOOL DEVOTED WHOLLY TO PROFESSIONAL WORK. 
For descriptive circulars address WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Station O, Chicago, Tl. 


University of Michigan 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 
July 7— August 18. 


Courses will be offered in all leading academic 
studies ; also in Law, Engineering, Bacteriology, 
and Histology. 


For full announcement apply to 
SECRETARY JAMES H. WADE 
m4,18-al5,27-m13,27-j 10] Ann Arbor, Mich. 


National Sunymet School, 


AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Thirteenth Annual Session. 


Address 


Circulars free to all applicants, 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager. 


Summer Course in Languages. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO TEACHERS. 


Send for full particulars and circulars : 


THE BERLITZ SCHO 


Asbury Park, N. J. 


M PORTANT. — Before deciding what books you want for next school year, 
alogue and sample pages of the Berlitz works for teaching or learning foreign languages. 


BERLITZ & CO., 1122 Broapway, New YORK. 


OL OF LANGUAGES, 


é é Eureka Springs, Ark. 


don't fail to ask for complete cat- 
Free on application, 


Correct Way 


From all the Eastern and Middle 
States for teachers going to the 


Meeting, JULY 6-9, at 


MILWAUKEE 


is over the 


Lake Shore 


Michigan Southern Ry. 


A beautiful journey over the only double- 
track railway between the East and West; 
through the historic Western Reserve; for 
nearly 300 miles along the picturesque south 
shore otf Lake Erie; through the richest 
portion of the Middle States and the great 
city of Chicago. ‘Tickets at 


Half Rates 


plus $2.00 membership fee. Holders of 
tickets by this route secure a privilege of 
visiting 


LAKE CHAUTAUQUA 
ON THE RETURN TRIP. 
; Send for copy of our little booklet, “ Jus- 
tifying Its Excellence.” 
A. SMITH, 
G Ay CLEVELAND, O. 


Teachers C ive A 


rium Building, Chicago, Il. 4,000 positions filled, 


POSTPA; 


’ 
School Teachers, 

Please give me your address and I will send 
you a copy of my new NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
HYMN, the words and music of which are artistic- 
ally printed upon the American flag as a back- 
ground, Have your school pay tribute to the old 
veterans, “ whose ranks are thinning fast.’’ The 
song is a lesson in patriotism, and can be sung ata 
glance. J. EDMUND ESTES, 

FALL RIVER, MAss. 


Wanted for positions inj 
( ) Mid. and W, States, %us 
LAC AQ: fees, Equitable Teach 
ers’ Bureau, Denver, Colo. 


SSIPEE VALLEY 
FARM HOUSE 


will be open for summer boarders from June 
Ist to Nov. Ist. Just the place for a quiet 
summer outing and of nature. 
Excellent drives and fishing facilities, and 
yure spring water to drink, Children no ob- 
jection. Terms, $4.50 and $5.00 per week. 
Apply early. References exchanged. Address 
L. H. SMALL, Ea. Limington, York Co., Me. 


For Sale, 


Ina large and beautiful southern city, a School for 
Girls and Kindergarten. The school 18 admirably 
located, adapted to its purpose, and will accommo- 
date 100 pupils. There is included in thefsale school 
furniture, philosophical apparatus, globes, charts, 
desks, book-eases, complete kindergarten outfit, and 
the good will of the school,—and only $800 cash in- 
vestment, on short time, required. 
For full particulars apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


For Sale or Rent, 


A fine school property situated in a large, delight- 


ful, and healthy New York city. The building, 
with its spacious wing, is ample for the accom- 
modation of a good number of boarders, is fitted 
up with all modern improvements, and is adapted 
to school purposes. There are two acres of lawn, 
ornamented with large shade trees, and furnish- 
ing attractive play-grounds, The location is on 
every account desirable, and the outfit ample for a 
first-class school for boys, and there are numerous 
boys in that and neighboring cities who seek just 
such accommodations. The property will be sold 
for less than half of what ¢ would cost to reproduce 
the buildings upon the same grounds, or rented on 
very reasonable terms. Apply, for more particulars, 
to Orcurt, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Publishers. 
[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


write for og Price List, any information. 
N. KE. DEPT., 352 Washington St., BosTon. 


ASTERY 
ZING< 


ory LiprarRY Box 1202 New York. 


Lafayette Collec, | 
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—The May Century contains a group of 
three papers dealing with a fresh topic— 
the scientific uses of kites. J. B. Millet 
writes on “Scientific Kite-Flying,” with 
special reference to the experiments at the 
Blue Hill observatory, near Milton, Mass. 
Lieutenant H. D. Wise, U. S. A., makes a 
record of his own experiments on Gov- 
ernor’s island, including an account of his 
ascent—the first in America, and the most 
notable yet made. William A. Eddy 
writes of “Photographing from Kites,” 
giving an account, also, of his experiments 
in telephoning and telegraphing through 
lines suspended from kites—the first 
known experiments of the sort. Lieuten- 
ant-General Schofield contributes the first 
of his records of unwritten history, his 
article dealing with “The Withdrawal of 
the French from Mexico,” and including an 
important letter from General Grant to 
General Sheridan, showing the attitude of 
the United States government towards the 
French invasion. A supplementary arti- 
cle by the present minister of Mexico to the 
United States, Mr. Romero, sets forth his 
belief that the fall of the second empire 
was closely related to the events described 
by General Schofield. Affairs in the East 
are treated in an article on ‘‘Crete, the 
Island of Discord,’ by Demetrius Kalopo- 
thakes, a Greek writer educated in 
America, now resident in Athens, and in 
a paper on “The Royal Family of Greece,” 
by Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, late 
of the American school of Athens, who 
writes from personal acquaintance with 
King George and the Greek princes. 
There is an illustrated description by Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer of ‘A Suburban 
Country Place,”’ the residence of Professor 
Charles S. Sargent at Brookline, Mass., and 
Colonel George E. Waring, Jr., writes 
“Bicycling Through the Dolomites.” Gen- 
eral Horace Porter’s “Campaigning with 
Grant” deals with the siege of Petersburg, 
and Dr. Mitchell's novel, ‘“‘Hugh Wynne,” 
is now well along inthe revolutionary 
period, Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 
35 cents. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 

--Harper’s Magazine for May has for 
special features: ‘Cross-Country Rid- 
ing” (twelve illustrations, including the 
frontispiece), by Caspar Whitney; ‘‘Two 
Undescribed Portraits of Shakespeare” 
(four illustrations, from engravings after 
the originals), by John Corbin; “A Few 
Native Orchids and Their Insect Sponsors” 
(thirty illustrations by the author), by Wil- 
liam Hamilton Gibson; ‘‘White Man’s 
Africa,” Part VII., The White Man’s 
Black Man (illustrated), by Poultney Bige- 
low; “The Hundred Years’ Campaign,” by 
Professor Francis N. Thorpe. Among 
other articles of instruction and interest 
are “Geological Progress of the Century,” 
one of the series of richly-illustrated arti- 
cles on ““Modern Science” by Henry smith 
Williams, M. D., and “English Country- 
House Life,” a familiar social study, by 
George W. Smalley. “The Martian,” by 
George du Maurier, illustrated by the 
author, deals with Bohemian artist life in 
London. The leading short story of the 
number is “‘A Captured Dream,” by Octave 
Thanet,” illustrated. The other short sto- 
ries are: “The Education of Bob,” by Re- 
becca Harding Davis; “A Guardian 
Angel,” by Harriet Prescott Spofford, il- 
lustrated; and “The Lion-Tamer,” by 
Henry Gallup Paine. The poems of the 
number are by Rosamund Marriott Wat- 
son, Anna C, Brackett, and Katharine L. 
Ferris. The Editor's Study Charles 
Dudley Warner discusses the future of the 
American newspaper, The Editor's 
Drawer opens with “The Upset at Johnny- 
cake Hill,” by James Buckham, illustrated 
by A. B. Frost. Price, $4.00 a year: 
single copy, 35 cents. Franklin square, 
New York, 

Scribner’s Magazine for May hasa 
very beautiful cover in nine colors from a 
new design by Gorguet. It opens with a 
unique college article, a reminiscent and 
discursive account of “Undergraduate 
Life,” old and new, which is always the 
college in the minds of its graduates. Kd- 
ward S. Martin, one of the founders of the 
Lampoon and a graduate of '77, opens the 
series with Harvard. Judge Robert Grant, 
who as undergraduate, post-graduate, and 
law student spent a decade in Harvard, 
gives his reminiscences of “Harvard Col- 

lege in the Seventies.” The abundant 
illustrations are made from actual scenes 
by an artist who was taken into the college 
life and saw it at first hand. H. J. Whig- 
ham, the amateur champion of America, 
contributes an article on “Golf,” which is 
almost free from technicalities. A series 

; 8, tells the story of “A 


New England May Festival.” The fiction 
frontispiece, by William Hatherell, pic- 
tures “John Ridd and Lorna Doone.” 
There is a stirring railroad story by Grace 
H. Peirce, entitled “Betwixt Cup and Lip, 
illustrated. Price, $3.00 a year. Single 
copy, 25 cents. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

—The complete novel in the May issue of 
Lippincott’s is “Jason Hildredth’s Iden- 
tity.’ Alva Fitzpatrick traces the for- 
tunes of certain ‘French Pioneers in 


. America,” i e., Napoleonic exiles who 


came to Alabama after the downfall of the 
empire. Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
writes of the ‘‘Beginnings of Liberty in 
New York,” questioning some assertions 
of S. G. Fisher. ‘Life in the Cotton Belt” 
is described with full knowledge by Fran- 
cis Albert Doughty, and ‘‘Early Man in 
America,” a more remote, but not less in- 
teresting, theme, by Harvey B. Bashore. 
Dora E. W. Spratt gives some facts as to 
“Karning a Living in China.” “Some 
Bird-songs” are reproduced, with musical 
illustrations, by Henry Oldys. In ‘Hard 
Times Among the Heroines,’’ Eva A. Mad- 
den, in lively vein, imagines how different 
Jane Eyre, Becky Sharp, and other nota- 
bles of fiction might have been if more lib- 
erally provided for. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The New Illustrated Magazine for May; terms, 
$1.25a year. New York. 

The Strand Magazine for May; terms, $1.25 a 
year. New York, 

The Atlantic Monthly for May; terms, $4.00 
ayear, Boston. 

St. Nicholas for May; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Review of Reviews for May; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York: 13 Astor place. . 

Lippincott’s Magazine tor May; terms, $3.00 
a year. Philadelphia. 

he Pall Mall Gazette for May; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine for May; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Bookman for May; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co, , 

Cassell’s Family Magazine tor May; terms, 
$1.50 a year. New York: Cassell Publishing Co, 

The Chautauquan for May; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa.: Dr. T. L. Flood. 

Educational Review for May; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

The American Kitchen Magazine for May; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston: Home Science sg mg Co. 

Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for May; 
terms, $5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


GLENS FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The National summer school will hold 
its thirteenth annual session of three 
week at Glens Fails, N. Y., beginning July 
20th. Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, 
manager. 

This is one of the few thoroughly- 
equipped and adequately administered 
American summer schools. The best peo- 
ple of the town are its backers, which has 
given it the most cordial local support, 
and now it is capitalized at $25,000 (1,000 
shares of $25.00 each), which guarantees 
the most substantial foundation. 

The faculty is composed of experts. 
Board and tuition are probably the lowest 
of any large school in the country. The 
courses of instruction are adapted to all 
classes of teachers. There is no more de- 
lightful location, situated, as it is, on the 
border of the great Adirondacks, away from 
malaria and mosquitoes. Near by are Lake 
George, Saratoga, Mt. McGregor, and the 
famous Adirondacks. This is in every 
sense a school and not a convention, yet 
its life is so delightful that nothing is 
wearisome or burdensome, but, rather, so- 
cially and professionally charming. 

Among the special attractions are Dr. R. 
G. Boone of Ypsilanti, Wilbur F. Gordy of 
Hartford, Charles F. King of Boston, G. I. 
Aldrich of Newton, H. L. Southwick of 
Boston, Edgar D. Shimer of New York 
City, Walter Bradley Tripp, Frederie A. 
Metcalf, Edward B. Rawson, Henry Rus- 
sell, Harry Houston, Miss Ella Richard- 
son, Miss E. M. Groome, Mrs. E. H. Nye, 
Miss M. M. Alger, Professor E. W. Newton, 
Miss L. J. Peabody, Frank Hall, Caroline 
T. Haven, and Jane L. Hoxie. 


This is the time for spring changes, and, 
like all the others, the ‘‘Wabash” will soon 
be trying to make improvements in train 
service, In the meantime, the old favor- 
ite through cars from Boston to Chicago 
and St. Louis will continue to run. 
Newly-wedded couples (and others), please 
note that these cars run via Niagara Falls. 
Apply to the New England agency, 292 
Washington street, Boston, for detailed in- 
formation, maps, ete. 


D. C. Heath & Co. announce that they 
have moved their New York offices to 91 
and 93 Fifth avenue, where they will be 
glad to welcome their friends and patrons. 
By strict attention to the demands of their 
customers they hope to merit continued 
favors, 


TUFTS COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF CHEMISTRY. 


Tufts College has won an enviable repu- 
tation, especially in the departments of 
electricity, chemistry, and other sciences; 
and, in response to a very general demand, 
there will be opened, July 7, a six-weeks’ 
summer school in chemistry in charge of 
Assistant Professor Frank W. Durkee. 
Five of the regular college courses will be 
opened, and the series will be long enough 
to give an opportunity for genuine labora- 
tory work. The lectures and laboratory 
instruction will be by the regular college 
instructors, and the ‘‘term hours’’ repre- 
sented will be counted toward the 128 re- 
quired by the college for a degree. 

The summer school, therefore, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages to students of the 
college who are working for the master 
of arts degree, as well as to those who 
wish to make up conditions. The labora- 
tory occupies the whole of a college build- 
ing, and is well equipped with modern ap- 
paratus for all kinds of chemical work. 

Tuition for chemistry 1 will be $20; for 
2 and 8, $20; for either 2 or 3, $12; for 4 or 
5, $15 each. Board can be obtained for 
low rates. : 

For particulars, address Frank W. Dur- 
kee, Tufts College, Mass. 


Or INTEREST TO DyspEpTics AND OTHERS. 


Gluten Flour is the name of a most deli- 
cate, light, and nutritious flour especially 
prepared for dyspeptics and others with 
weak digestion by the well-known manu- 
facturers, Messrs. Farwell & Rhines of 
Watertown, N. Y. This flour, with which 
most delicious and wholesome bread may 
be made, contains the best elements of 
three different kinds of wheat. Only the 
nutritious part of the grain is used, all 
deleterious parts being rejected, thus in- 
suring a bread that the most delicate 
stomach can digest. The manufacturers 
will send a sample of Gluten Flour free to 
any one upon receipt of name and address 
—an opportunity for housekeepers to test 
for themselves the merits of this admir- 
able flour. 


The wise man is the one who succeeds in 
getting his shrewd afterthought beforehand. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Do you believe in the transmigratioy 
of souls?” asked Mizer. 

“Yes. Don’t you?” said Hicks. 

“Sometimes. What do you suppose | 
was before I became a man?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. A sponge, I guess.” 

A Rear Catarru Cure: 

The 10-cent trial size of Ely’s Cream 
Balm, which can be had of the druggist. 
is sufficient to demonstrate its great 
merit. Send 10 cents, we will mail it. 
Full size, 50 cents. 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. City. 


Catarrh caused difficulty in speaking. 
and, to a great extent, loss of hearing. [iy 
the use of Ely’s Cream Balm dropping of 
mucus has ceased, voice and hearing haye 
greatly improved.—J. W. Davidson, At- 
torney at Law, Monmouth, IIl. 

Mrs, Creegan—‘‘And how is Tommy get 
ting along at school?” 

Mrs. Shaughnessy—‘‘Splendid. The 
tacher is that fond of him that she kapes 
him wid her half an hour after the other 
beys go home narely every day of the 
wake.’’—Boston Transcript. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


Some people follow their hearts, others their 
minds, and the rest their noses. 

If you lack sufficient interest to pur- 
chase ‘“‘The Mastery of Memorizing,” ad- 
vertised in another column, at least send 
for the free memory booklet. It will prove 
interesting reading, and should be read 
by every teacher. Write for it. 

All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. Itis pure and white. See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page. 


5 cts. CLASSICS. 5 cts. 


The children ought to bless the spirit that prompted the getting up of such books, 
MASON S. STONE, State Supt. of Education, V7. 


No. 1st Reader Grade. 
2. Atsop’s Fables.—1. 

3. Fables.—2. 
It, Selections from A‘sop.—t. 
12, Selections from A‘sop.—2. 
73. Story of the Buds. 
74. What Annie Saw. 


2nd Reader Grade. 

1. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—tr. 

4. Grimm’s Fairy Tales,—z2. 

7. Little Red Riding Hood. 

8. Jack and the Beanstalk. 

g. Story of Bryant. 
13. Selections from Griram.—1. 
14. Selections from Grimm.—2z. 
20. Stories from Garden and Field. — 1, 
21. Stories from Garden and Field. 11. 
25. Story of Columbus. 
26. Story of Israel Putnam. 
27. Story of William Penn. 
28. Story of Washington. 
29. Story of Franklin. 
30. Story of Webster. 
Story of Lincoln, 
35. Story of Lowell. 
36. Story of Tennyson. 
42. Story of Whittier. 
43- Story of Cooper. 
44. Story of Fulton, 
45. Story of the Pilgrims. 
46. Story of the Boston Tea Party. 
48. Story of Eli Whitney. 
60. Story of Edison, 
61. Story of Hawthorne. 
62. Story of S. F. B. Morse. 
63. Story of Louisa M. Alcott. 
64. Story of James Watt. 
68. Story of the Norsemen. 
69. Puss in Boots. 
70. Story of Stevenson, 

71. Story of Irving. 

2. Story of Pocahontas, 


Address, Department E, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


No. grd Reader Grade. 
15. Legend of Sleepy Hollow. (Irving.) 


‘16. Rip Van Winkle, Etc. (Irving. ) 


17. Philip of Pokanoket, Etc. (Irving.) 
18. The Voyage, Etc. (Irving.) 
22. Hawthorne’s Golden Touch, 
23. Hawthorne’s Three Golden App'es. 
24. Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher. 

2. King of the Golden River. (Ruskin.) 
33. The Chimera. (Hawthorne.) 
34. Paradise of Children, (Hawthorne. ) 
41. Evangeline. (Longfellow.) 
47. Rab and His Friends. 

50. Christmas Eve, Etc. (Irving.) 


4th Reader Grade. 


5. Story of Macbeth. 
19. The Deserted Village. (Goldsmith.) 
37. Othello, Etc. (Lamb.) 
38. The Tempest, Etc. (Lamb.) 
39. We Are Seven, Etc. (Wordsworth. ) 
40. Ancient Mariner. (Coleridge.) 
54. Pied Piper of Hamelin, (Browning. 
55. John Gilpin, Etc. (Cowper.) 
56. The Elegy, Etc. (Gray.) 
65. Sir Roger De Coverley. 
66. Declaration of Independence. 
67. Thanatopsis and Other Poems. (Bryant. ) 


5th Reader Grade. 


6. Lays of Ancient Rome,—t. 
10. Enoch Arden. (Tennyson.) 
49. L’Allegro and Other Poems, (Milton 
51. As You Like It. (Shakespeare. ) 
52. Merchant of Venice. (Shakespeare. 
53- Henry the Eighth. (Shakespeare. ) 
57. Lady ofthe Lake. Canto 
58. Lady of the Lake. Canto //. 
59. Lady of the Lake. Canto ///. 
&s Order by number. , 
Each number contains about 32 pages ©! 
choice Illustrated Literature bound ia stron® 


manilla covers. Price, 56 cents a copy, 60 cent* 
a dozen, postpaid. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Natural Elementary Redway. American Book N.Y. § .60 
The Story of American Coals........ Nicolls. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila, 2.00 
A Short History of Education............ seecccccvces Browning. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 
Four Great Americans — Washington, Franklin, 

Baldwin. Werner School Book Co., Chicago. .50 
Boissier. G. P. Putnaim’s Sons, N. Y. — 
Flowers of Field, Hill,and Swamp ... .. Creevey. be sie “ 2.50 
A Loyal Barnes. “ 1.50 
.. Denison, Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1.00 
A Chat About Celebrities. » Guild, 66 si bad 1.50 
The Lliad of Homer...... Bryant (Tr.) Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. —— 
The Wisdom of Fools.. Deland, 1.25 
Kindergarten Guide........... . Bates. Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
«6 .. Aubert. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. — 
Goethe’s Gotz von Berlichingen........... Goodrich Sep! 
© Beltield (Ed.}] Maynard, Merrill, & Co., N. Y. 


HOLDEN’S SYSTEM OF PRESERVING 
BOOKS. 


The facts concerning the Holden System 
of Preserving Books are of great interest. 
The orders from Free Text-book School 
Boards received for Holden’s Book Covers 
were in 1882, 32,000; 1883, 86,000; 1884, 
192,000; by 1892 increased to 400,000; 
1898, 750,000; 1894, 1,350,000; 1895, 1,600,- 
000; 1896, 1,800,000. 

January 1, 1897, to April 1, 1897, eighty 
per cent. increase over same _ period of 
1896! 

Annual orders received since Free Text- 
book laws adopted, from Bangor, Bidde- 
ford, Saco, Brunswick, Augusta, Me., and 
many town school boards in Maine. 

Manchester, Concord, Nashua, N. H., and 
many town school boards in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Hartford, Rockville, Wallingford, 

Jaterbury, Conn., and many town school 
boards in Connecticut. 

Providence, Burrillville, East Green- 
wich, Hopkinton, Warren, R. I., and many 
town school boards in Rhode Island. 

Every free text-book city in Ohio! 

Every city of 30,000 population and up- 
ward in Pennsylvania. 

Sixteen of the eighteen from 15,000 to 
20,000 in Pennsylvania. 

Every city from 10,000 to 15,000 in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Eighty per cent. of all cities from 5,000 
upward in Pennsylvania. Worcester, 
Mass., began using 35,000 annually, now 
over 60,000; Springfield, Mass., began 
using 17,000 annually, now over 35,000; 
New Bedford. Mass., began using 20,000 
annually, now over 32,000; Alleghany, Pa., 
began using 50,000 annually, now over 
80,000; Harrisburg, Pa., began using 30,000 
annually, now over 47,000; Reading, Pa., 
began using 35,000 annually, now over 
70,000; Pittsburg, Pa., began using 85,000 
annually, now over 190,000. 

Ivery $30.00 paid annually represents 
taking proper care of over $1,000 of text- 
books which are subject to daily wear and 
tear! Is it economy to refrain from adopt- 
ing this system for preserving your text- 
books ? 

Such a growth in demand, during such 
unusual years of business depression, could 
only spring from a basis of money saved 
by the use of this system for taking proper 
care of the inside and outside of text- 
books. For samples and prices, address 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 


A PUBLIC DAY FOR SCHOOL MUSIC. 


The New England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers will hold an all-day ses- 
sion on Saturday, May 22, in the Eng- 
lish high school building, Montgomery 
street, Boston, under the auspices of the 
department of music. From 9.30 to 12.30 
o'clock grades of primary and grammar 
school work will be presented by eight 
classes of children coming from the pub- 
li© schools of Boston, Salem, Woburn, 


e At the End of Your Journey you will find | 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


* The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


650 or $750? which will you take? Ask that question of most teachers, and they will think it is 
an easy one. But let us give an illustration. A year or two ago, Superintendent Gorton of 
Yonkers wrote to us just before school opened: “I have an unfilled place in fifth grade, and on account 
of illness in my family lam unable to attend to it. Get as good a teacher there as you can on Monday 


50 morning; salary $650 to $750." We soegsnqnes toa teacher to come to the office, satisfied ourselves that 
1 


she would do well, and told her she could have the OR your salary either $650 or $750; which will 
place. Then we said: ‘* We are authorized to make you take?” She thought it over a little. 
“ Which would you advise ?’’ she said. We thought it a good test of her, and replied: ‘ We would rather 
leave it entirely to you.” ‘ Well,” she said after a pause, ‘* I should have been satisfied with $650, and I am 
not sure Iam worth more than that. I will go for that, and if they think | am worth $750 next year, they 
may give it to me.”’ That seemed to usa wise answer, and we told her so. Not seldom have we known 
principals to decline advance in salary beyond what the town was fairly able to pay. The laborer is worthy 
of his hire, but it is a great mistake for him to want or to accept more his hire. The teachers $750 
who get on are these who wait till they are worth it, before taking.........++++.s+0+++ occccccccces 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY...........++++- Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Avditerian 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Somerville, Quincy, and Melrose. Master 
Henry Donlan, soloist of the boy choir 
connected with the St. Paul Episcopal 
church, and the English high school or- 
chestra will take prominent parts. Din- 
ner will be served in the building. In the 
afternoon the programme will consist en- 
tirely of high school music, and the exer- 
cises will be held in the drill hall from 2.30 
to 5 o’clock. Choruses from Charlestown, 
Dedham, and Somerville, and the high 
school orchestra from Brookline will take 
part. 

During the week prior to this meeting, 
articles on school music, written by Messrs. 
Edwin D. Mead, Samuel T. Dutton, Carl 
Faelton, Larkin Dunton, Richard W. Cone, 
A. E. Winship, and Miss Elizabeth Stearns 
will appear in the Boston Herald. 


P. Garrett & Co., 708 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, respectfully notify their 
friends and customers that they have sold 
their book publishing business to The 
Penn Publishing Company, 1,020 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, who will continue 
the business as heretofore. The business 
of Messrs. P. Garrett & Co. was estab- 
lished in 1865. They were among the first 
publishers of recitation books, and started 
just at the close of the war the series 
known asthe “100 Choice Selections.” 
This series has now reached thirty-five 
numbers, and from the very beginning has 
had a phenomenally large sale. The ag- 
gregate sales so far have reached several 
million copies, and the popularity seems 
to be unabated. 

It is our intention to continue to issue 
new numbers in the series, and we propose 
to continue them along the lines which 
have made them so popular. Mr. Phineas 
Garrett, who has been the editor of these 
books from the start, will continue in that 
capacity for us, and will have a new num- 
ber ready in a few weeks. The Penn Pub- 
lishing Company. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agefhcy 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Kellogg’s Bureau. 
The New York Educational Bureau 


Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
Positions fiked in thirty States. 
Teachers wanted now, 
Send full particulars 
H. 8. KELLOGG, 


No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


The South and West 


Offer best inducements to ambitious teachers. 
Those desiring positions in this field, and wanting 
the aid of areliable and well established Teachers’ 
Agency, will find it to their interest to write to 


$ Fourth Ave, 4list and 42d Sts., PROPRIETOR CLAUDE J. BELL, 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. i? EAR 

\ Central for shopping and theatres. Southwes’ern Teachers’ Agency, (FIFTH YEAR,) 

é Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree Cumb. Pres. Bldg,. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


@ Kooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wante year.) Sv. Louts, Mo. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


We have over four thousand vacancies for teachers each season — several times as many vacancies as 


'nembers, We must have more members. Several pl 


ans: Two plans give free registration; one plan GUAR- 


ete $500 Prize Story, a true 


ANTEES a satisfactory gen for the coming fall. Ten cents, silver or stamps = regular price is 25 cts.), 


pays for a 100-page boo 


explaining the different plans, and containing a comp 


and charming love story of College days. No charge to employers for recommending teachers. Address 
Rev, Dr. O. M. SUTTON, A.M., Pres't and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Louisville, Ky, 


you should write to the 


For Western Postttons terest Western Agency 


vtz.: 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 
MERICAN : =: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sthoois Families 


and FOREICN (superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 
107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


4 Ashburton Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 


5 Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
A EN 6 lE con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 


The Teachers’ Exchange 1. Selects superior teachers for employers. 


2. Informs teachers of vacancies. 
4. Gives —— advice to young teachers. 
OF BOSTON 4. Subscribes for periodicals at club rates. 
oe! 5, Sells books at wholesale prices. 
T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 6, Buys second-hand books. 


Telephone, ‘* Boston 3463.” 352 Washington St. Membership is profitable for all progressive teachers 


5 REA Does business in every State. 
PE s 18th year. Favorably known 
to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. QOurexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 


applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, send for circulars. 
PENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa, 


FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH THE 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E, *° 


Our record, 2511 places filled. Our Manual freee { f{ £4. B. SPAULDING, Prop. 


EXCHANCG 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


Central Office, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
js Representatives in all Sections of the Country. 


ay To DISTINCTIVE FEATURES ARE: It is new; 
Uf it is well organized; it has a large number of 

the best teachers; it has means of knowing the 

best positions; it is energetic; it is continental; it 

YW, recommends ; it is influential. 

BALL & KINGSLEY, Managers, 

Binghamton, N. Y. 
Special terms the next 60 days. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with ss 2 2 Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


tht Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Wants competent teachers for the desir- 
able positions which it is asked to fill. 


Address FRED DICK, Manager, 
Denver, Colo. 


Kittredge Building. 


with successful experience or special preparation for 
A teaching wanted for first-class positions. Write for in- 
formation concerning the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL Bureau, and learn what we are 


doing for teachers in Pennsylvania and other States, Address 5 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


The Western Teachers’ Agency, 


OF MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, 


Has the confidence of School Boards and Superintendents, and is 
conducted on strict business principles. Direct assistance given or 
no commission charged. Send for enrollment blank and circular, 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO., 141 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have you seen the 
VESTERN TEACHER? 
If not, send for 
FREE SAMPLE Copy. 


W V’e have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
inship ; in every part of the country. 

Teachers 


WwM. F. JARVIS, 


Western Office, 
Manager. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 
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COMPARISON CARRIES CONVICTION 


FRYE’S 
BARNES’ 
HARPER’S 


RAND, McNALLY’S SS 6 + per cent. 


BUTLER’S per cent. 
EOGRAPHIES ECLECTIC + per cent. 
APPLETON’S + per cent. 
WARREN’S per cent. . 
SWINTON’S per cent. 
IN POTTER’S mm i + per cent. 
ALL OTHERS mm 1 + per cent. 


ILLINOIS. 


23 ner cent. 


18 + per cent. 


14+ per cent. 


Teachers, Superintendents, 
and School Men 


EVERY W HERE 


will appreciate these figures, showing the comparative 
standing of the various Geographies in use in the Graded 
DHepepepopepopepetepetepepetepetetey~e$& Schools of Illinois (outside of Chicago), taken from 
school reports received during the school year 1896. While reports were not received from every graded schoo] 
in that state, the number not reporting is not large enough to materially affect the proportion. 


GINN & COMPANY, Puntisuers, 


YORK. CHICAGO. 


ATLANTA, DALLAS. 


New Books New Methods 


HISTORICAL READER: The Story of the Indians of 
New England. By ALMA HOLMAN Burton, With sixteen Full- 
page Authentic Illustrations. A Pioneer Book: Covers an Unbeat- 
en Track. A valuble Reader for all Middle Grades. Full of Ac 
eurate Information of Colonial Days. Mailing price, 75 cents. 

MORSE SPELLER. By SAmuEL T. Durron, Supt. of Schools, 
Brookline, Mass. The.correlation of spelling with all other sub- 
jects. Mailing price, complete, 30 cts. PartI,15cts.; Part II, 20cts. 

EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. _ By Preston 
Smirn, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. The work of a 
Practical Instructor, Orginal in Arrangement. Simple in 
Method. A Book for Solie foundation Work. Mailing price, 50 cts. 

THOMPSON'S FAIRY TALE AND FABLE. A Pioneer Book of High Art in Primary 
Reading. Illustrated with Reproductions from Great Artists: Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, Van Marcke, 
Troyon, and others. Mailing price, 42 cents. 

NATURE'S BYWAYS. By NeciieWAcron Forp. Natura Science for Primary Pupils, Beautifully 
illustrated with Reproductions from Great Artists; Literature, a Juvenile Poem, Maing price, 40 cts. 

PHONETIC READER. By Cuaries W. Deane, Ph.D. Easy and Rapid Method for Teaching 
Reading. High Art [lustrations, Choice Literature. By progressive educators pronounced the best 
method. Mailing price, 40 cents. 

A NATURE CALENDAR, By Tuomas E.Tiomrson, Indispensable Memorandum Book for 
Students of Botany and Nature. English and Scientific Names of Flowers, Trees, Birds, etec., with 
space for data covering four years. Mailing price, 35 cents. Order now for spring work. 

NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. Best in use. Price one-third that of other 
maps; utility greater. In blocks of 50 Outline maps, two sizes. Mailing price, 30 cents. 

NEW CENTURY BUSY WORK. [Patented October 20, 1896.] What the Primary Teach- 
ers have been looking for. Entirely new. 17 distinct different sets,in boxes. High Art [llustrations. 
Mailing prices; 15 cents, 20 cents, 25 cents. 

(Epoch higher grade books in preparation.) 


THE MORSE COMPANY, 


MAIN OFFICE, 


96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 


Chicago Office, Fisher Building. 
Boston Office, 36 Bromfield Street. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1328 Arch 8t. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK 
29-33 K, 19th St, 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St, 


Educational Waifs. | 
IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By | 
Albert E. Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. | 
MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By Albert E. Winship. ! 
Price, 10 cents. 
HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. By Mary Blake, 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from tho 
First to the Kighth Century, inclusive. Price, 
15 cents. 
TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 
1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth 
ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston, 
2. The Proper Functions of the Free High ‘ 

School. By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. — bright men to fill positions 
These two valuable essays published in one pam- be if 
phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. Postal Service alone, for which exam- 
GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of juations willbe held in June and August 

Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A, C, inet | cities. “Particulars about all exam- 
Richardson. 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. Dacarte (Customs, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, 
Address if yon Gates and places sree 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE TUT 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. , *4 National Bank Building, Washingtse D. 


UNCLE SAM 


Teachers preparing for Examination in History should have 


FOsTER’s 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE MANUAL 


Clear Concise Comprehensive 


Acknowledged by leading Educators as the best work extant for Students and Teachers of History in 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, COUNTY NORMAL INSTITUTES, 
SUMMER SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 
ae copious references to larger works. 
2. Unig outlines on all financial policies 
nique, specially copyrighted, campaign ma 8 of wars 
Features. | _ Political parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall, 
Pe Noted American authors and historical literary productions. 
*aper Cover. 146 Pages. Postpaid 30 
Agents Wanted in every County in the U.S. Liberal oaniainn. Toe 
Address TOPEKA AGENCY, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co., 


Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 


College 


SCHOOL School 
EWY ORK 


37 LS ;PENCERIAN NCERIA Vertical 


PERRY & CO. 
107 | "LONDON. Rib 


Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name Of the school is given. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, - New York, N.Y. 


Cranslations 


Literai—Interlinear— 125 Volumes 


6) Dictionaries 

©) 


German, French, Italian, Spanish 


Latin, Greek NY 
Cutorial Series 
200 vols. specially designed for coaching 

_ for exams. in all college studies © 


hinds & Noble 
Schoolbooks of all Publishers 
4 Cooper Institute, New York City 


TO TEA CHERs, 


Ww t d Teachers who are willing to devote a 
an e 9 part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary —— free of cost. Address 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


Address 


Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. 


14th Annual Session opens July 13th and closes with grad- 
uating exercises July 30tbh,1897. Send for circulars. 


Mrs. H. G. HOLT, Sec., Lexington, Mass. 


New York University 
SUMMER COURSES 


Third Session: July 5— August 13. Twenty- 
nine courses in Mathematics, Science, Language, 
and Pedagogy —a delightful suburban locality in 
New York City. For circulars address 
CHAS. B. BLISS, 
University Heights, New York City. 


The Cotuit Cottages 
A SUMMER SCHOOL 
SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


During the Summer of 1897 instruction in all the 
subjects necessary for admission to the best colleges 
and scientific schools will be given at Corurr, Mas- 
sachusetts, under the direction of Principal Charles 
E. Fish. The courses of instruction are for the 
benetit of four classes of students: 

1. Candidates who have received conditions at 
the entrance examinations. 

2. Candidates who have postponed examinations 
until September. 

3. Students in Secondary Schools who, by reason 
of illness or other cause, have deticiencies to 
make up. 

4. Students in Secondary Schools who wish to 
anticipate studies and save time in the preparation 
for college. 

Circulars sent on application to 

CHARLES E. FISH, Principal, 
THE WABAN SCHOOL, 


WABAN, MASS. 


The Summer Quarter 


The University of Chicago 


Opens July 1, 1897. 


_This quarter is an integral part of the scholas- 
tic amas and is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each, 

Two hundred and twenty courses of instruction 
will be given by one hundred and one Professors 
and Instructors. All the Libraries, Laboratories 
and Museums of the University will be open. ° 

Expenses, including tuition, for a term of six 
weeks, need not exceed $50, and may be less. 

For circulars and information, address 

THE EXAMINER (Division J), 


1. Systematic Historical chains of events with fz 
. ains 8, acts concerning each and 
Admirable 
5. All important treaties made by the United States. 
718 Morris Ave., Topeka, Kas. 


eow 


The University of Chicago, 
9t]) CHIcaGo, 


Summer Course 


Of French and Roman languages. Tenth 
session ; four weeks; begins July 14th. 

Address: Maison francaise of Vermont 
Academy, Saxton’s River, Vt. 


090000060000 
Fifth Summer Meeting e 


CONDUCTED BY + 


The American Society for the Fxteusion g 


or — 
UNIVERSITY TEACHING, $ 
IN THE BUILDINGS OF THE 3 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, July 6 to 30, 1897. ¢ 
Department A. - Literature and History 3 
(MEDI&VAL). 
Courses in English history and English literature, > 
in Arabic history, in Romance literature, in are!) + 
tecture, monasticism, education, the medieval ¢ 


church, medieval philosophy, mediwval science, + 
and economic history. é 
Department B.— Psychology, Child Study, > 

and Kindergarten. ‘ ? 
Department C.—Round-Table Conferencess 


The Arrangements for the Session include: 


Department D.— Mathematics. 
Department E.—Latin. 
Inclusive Ticket, $15.00. Cepartment Ticket, $10.00. @ 
The inclusive ticket does not admit to the Psycholoy- @ 
cal Laboratories, for which a special fee is charge. 
Lists of books recommended by the lecturers, 
with information about prices, publishers. best 
editions, ete., will be supplied upon application to @ 
the Director. For complete announcement, ad @ 
for information about any of the Depts., address rs 
DANA C. MUNRO, Director, 3 
111 South Fifteenth St., Philadelphia. 3 


000000000000 


Summer 
Music School. 


Eastern Session, Cottage City, Mass. 
Western Session, Chicago. 


Conducted by Prof. Frederick Zuchtmann, 
author of American Course in Public School Music. 


A rare chance for specialists and 
grade teachers to study school music 
with this eminent Educator and Mu- 
sician. 

For complete Faculty and particulars, address 
KiING-RICHARDSON Pt Springteld, Mass, 
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